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POLAND, GERMANY, AND DANZIG 


THE problem of German-Polish relations in regard to Danzig and 
the Province of Pomorze (the so-called “‘ Corridor”) may, perhaps, 
be summed up in very general terms in the words of Frederick the 
Great: ‘‘ Who rules over the mouth of the Vistula and the City of 
Danzig will be more master of Poland than the king who rules 
there,’ and again: ‘‘ When we have acquired this country there 
will not only be an entirely free passage cut between Pomerania and 
the Kingdom of East Prussia, but we shall have a bridle on the 
Poles and be in a position to dictate to them, because the Vistula 
is the only avenue for part of their merchandise.”’ 

These two quotations serve to illustrate three aspects of the 
problem which for a thousand years has been the cause of the 
struggle for control of the mouth of the Vistula and the adjacent 
seaboard. The first aspect is the demand of Germany-Prussia for 
“an entirely free passage ’’ between Germany and East Prussia! ; 
the second is the demand of Poland for “‘ free and secure access to 
the sea’’; the third is the extent to which Polish life, and in par- 
ticular Poland’s foreign trade, are still? bound up with the River 
Vistula and the great city and port of Danzig at its mouth. 

A fourth aspect may also be noted, which is a corollary of the 
preceding point : Danzig is a predominantly German-speaking city, 
the cultural affinities of whose inhabitants are with Germany ; at 
the same time the prosperity and economic interests of those inhabi- 
tants are dependent on close relations with the City’s Polish hinter- 
land ; there is here a clear conflict of interest constituting a problem 





(1) Fora description of Germany’s existing transit rights, see pp. 15-18 and 
mMaponp.12. The population of East Prussia (1933 Census) was 2,333,301. 

(2) Even since the development of the Polish port of Gdynia and the diversion 
of a large amount of trade thereto. 
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of which the solution was found, during a considerable period of the 
City’s history, in its acquisition as a Hansa town of the status of a 
(virtually) free City.1_ In this way the citizens of Danzig made the 
best of both worlds. Self-administered, they were able simul- 
taneously to preserve their German culture and to secure special 
privileges from Poland, to the material benefit of their entrepét 
trade and their purses. 

Before giving an outline of the various aspects of the problem 
of German-Polish relations in regard to Pomorze and Danzig, it is 
necessary to sketch briefly the historical background. 


* * * * * 


In the tenth century the Polish Kingdom of Boleslas the Brave 
stretched from the Elbe to the Dnieper and from the Baltic to the 
borders of Hungary. These territories were partitioned by his 
grandson, and the period until 1309 was marked by interminable 
wars. By the middle of the thirteenth century the Order of Teutonic 
Knights (who had in 1226 received from the Emperor Frederick [] 
the privilegium to hold such lands in the German-Polish marches as 
their swords might conquer) had established themselves in East 
Prussia. In 1309 they conquered West Prussia (Pomorze) and 
Danzig, thus cutting off the Polish State from the sea. Though th 
methods adopted by the Order were ruthless, its work of colonization 
and civilization was remarkable. 

In 1410, however, at the battle of Tannenberg the Knights were 
defeated by an alliance of Poles, Lithuanians, and Russians under 
the leadership of the Polish King Wladyslaw. From that time the 
power of the Order rapidly declined, and by the treaties of 1454 and 
1466 (Thorn) the Polish State regained control of the Vistula, 
Danzig, and West Prussia (Pomorze), while East Prussia became a 
feudal fief of the Polish Crown.? From 1466 to 1772 Polish rule 
over Pomorze, Danzig, and Poznania was maintained. But by that 
time Poland had become such a poor, backward, and lethargic Stat 
that she was a tempting and easy prey for her powerful neighbours 
By the first partition in 1772 Frederick the Great secured West 
Prussia (Pomorze), by the second in 1793 Danzig and Poznania, and 
by the third in 1795 territory to the south of East Prussia. Thus 
from 1772 to 1919 Poland‘once more lost the access to the sea whicl: 
she had enjoyed from the tenth century until 1309 and again foi 
over 300 years from 1454 onwards. 

During these centuries Danzig, in its favoured position at the 
mouth of the Vistula, was growing prosperous on Polisa, Russi: in, 





(1) From 1807 to 1815 Danzig enjoyed in actual fact the status of a Free Cit) 

(2) In 1525 the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, Albert of Hohenzollern, 
introduced Lutheranism into his dominions. He also secured the consent of the 
Polish King to a proposal that East Prussia should become a Duchy hereditary !" 
his family. In 1618 East Prussia passed to the Brandenburg branch of the Hohen- 
zollerns, and in 1640 went by inheritance to the Great Elector, who, in 1657, shook 
off Polish suzerainty and proceeded thoroughly to Germanize the land. 
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and Baltic trade, and from the beginning of the thirteenth century 
onwards, more and more German traders settled in the town. From 
1309 to 1454 Danzig, under the suzerainty of the Teutonic Order, 
experienced a steady increase in prosperity. Subject to the payment 
of dues to its suzerain, the town was left to govern itself. Relations 
were harmonious between the town and the Order until the close 
of the fourteenth century, when differences arose through a clash 
of trade interests. As early as the thirteenth century contact be- 
tween Danzig and the Hansa merchants had been established. 
Relations became more and more intimate in the succeeding century, 
until in 1360 Danzig formally became a member of the Hanseatic 
League. Strengthened by this association Danzig became one of 
the richest and most powerful of the Hansa towns, and when, after 
the defeat of the Teutonic Order in 1454, it passed with West 
Prussia under the suzerainty of the Polish King, it was granted a 
charter confirming its ancient rights and liberties. In fact, in almost 
every aspect of State life Danzig retained or acquired complete 
control over its own destinies,! and secured very extensive privileges 
which amounted in practice to the rights of a free city, for the 
Burgomaster and Council were entirely independent in the formula- 
tion and execution of foreign as well as domestic policy. This 
period (1500-1700) may be regarded as the golden age in Danzig’s 
history. Danzig soon acquired a monopoly of the trade between 
the Polish population in the hinterland of the Vistula valley and 
foreign countries. Not even the King of Poland might buy or sell 
directly—there must always be a middleman in the person of a 
Danzig merchant. In the course of time, Danzig also acquired the 
sole right of exploiting the Polish sea-trade, and Poland was ousted 
from the sea. At the same time Danzig preserved its culture intact 
by adopting a policy of exclusiveness which extended to even social 
relationships—intermarriage with Poles being forbidden.? In fact 
“at all times the object of Danzig’s policy was to control Polish 
trade, while itself submitting as little as possible to the rule of the 
Polish King ’’ 3—or, for that matter, it may be added, to anyone 
else, for the oligarchic patriciate which developed in Danzig was 
imbued “‘ with both a personal and a civic pride that would brook 
no interference with their independence, no matter from what 
quarter it came.’* The Danzigers, however, remained, generally 
speaking, faithful to Poland (where their economic interests lay) 
throughout the three and a half centuries of Polish rule terminated 
by the second partition of 1793. 





(1) I. F. D. Morrow: The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish Borderlands, 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1936. p. 25. 
_ (2) W. Sobieski: Der Kampf um die Ostsee von den Gltesten Zeiten bis zur 
Gegenwart. Leipzig. 1933. p. 90 (quoted in Morrow, op. cit. p. 27 footnote). 
(3) E. Keyser: Danzigs Geschichte. Danzig. 1921. p. 60. 
_ (4) In 1519-21, for example, the Danzigers supported Poland against the 
Teutonic Knights ; while in 1577 they took up arms against the Polish King. 
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By this date Danzig’s prosperity had to a great extent dis- 
appeared as a result of the wars of the eighteenth century, the in- 
ternal collapse of the Polish Republic, and the dissolution of the 
Hanseatic League in the previous century.! This process of decay 
continued even more rapidly after 1793, for the policy of Prussia 
reduced the City from its former independent status to that of a 
mere provincial capital and seaport, shorn of its special rights and 
privileges. It suffered from the competition of the favoured ports 
of Hamburg, Bremen, Stettin, and Koenigsberg. Its importance 
to Prussia was largely strategic, in view of its geographical situation 
at the mouth of the Vistula. The docks and shipbuilding yards 
were extended, and a naval base created, but trade went elsewhere. 
After the establishment of the Empire in 1871 Danzig became the 
seat of the provincial administration of West Prussia (Pomorze), 
and the “ more or less temporary abode of a host of German civil 
servants and soldiers . . . drawn from all quarters of the German 
Empire. In their midst the few remaining Danzig patrician families 
became submerged . . .’”? 


To complete this brief historical résumé it should be added that 
the same influx of officials and soldiers took place in the predomin- 
antly Polish province of West Prussia (Pomorze), where a policy 
of extensive colonization and Germanization was set on foot by 
Bismarck’ and continued by Biilow. The purpose of this is summed 
up by the following extract from the twentieth report of the Coloniza- 
tion Commission in 1907: “‘ Their (Polish) national consciousness 
has become stronger. Unless we cut their geographical domain 
into large colonized zones, no political frontier will prevent their 
economic union.”” These zones, in which more than 100,000 
Germans were settled, were established systematically to form, as 
it were, a corridor across “‘ the Corridor ’’ by way of the basin of the 
River Netze to Bromberg (Bydgoszcz) and down the Vistula by 
Thorn (Torun) and Graudenz (Grudziadz) to East Prussia. 


Such, in the briefest outline, is the history of the province of 
Pomorze and of the City of Danzig up to the outbreak of the War. 


* * * * 


When the Peace Conference approached the question of Ger- 
many’s Eastern frontiers it did so on the basis of the Thirteenth ol 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points. This read as follows: ‘ An 
independent Polish State should be erected (1) which should include 





(1) The old patrician families became impoverished and their descendants 
migrated in search of a better livelihood. Between 1780 and 1786 (according to 
Keyser) no less than 134 Danzig families left the City for Prussia. 

(2) Morrow, op. cit. p. 33. 

(3) Colonization Law, April 26, 1886; Law prohibiting building, August 10, 
1904; Expropriation Law, March 20, 1908. Between 1886 and 1914 1,300,000,000 
gold marks were spent. The process of colonization had been in operation, though 
on a much smaller scale, since 1772. 
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the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, (2) 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea, and 
(2) whose political and economic dependence and territorial integrity 
should be guaranteed by international covenant.”’ 


With regard to ethnography, in the first place, it was clear from 
the outset even from the German statistics of 1910 that, while Danzig 
and the territory immediately adjacent to it were predominantly Ger- 
man,! the majority of the population of Pomorze (West Prussia)? and 
Poznan (Posen) was Polish. The only substantial difficulty was the 
presence of the German settlements (resulting from the work of the 
Imperial Colonization Commission, to which reference has already 
been made) in the towns and districts of the Notec (Netze) valley,* 
between Bydgoszcz and Torun, and along the Vistula from Torun to 
Grudziadz. 

In the Netze district, taken by itself (with the exception of 
Wirsitz), the Prussian Census of 1910 showed small German major- 
ities. But when the figures for this area were added to those for the 
province of Poznan, to which the district belongs, the predominantly 
Polish character of the province was unchanged. Even if the 
figures were added to those for Pomorze, there still remained a sub- 
stantial Polish majority in the ‘ Corridor area,’’ reckoning the 
Kashubs® (115,719) in the German census figures as Poles. 


As a disproportionately large number of the Germans in this 


area were civil servants and officials (of the schools, posts, railways, 


(1) Population of Danzig. 
Total. Germans. Poles. 
1910 (Census) +e 324,000 308,000 16,000 
1929 (Census) ane 407,517 387,140 (approx.) 15,000 (approx.) 
(2) The province comprises the whole of Polish territory from the Baltic coast 
to a boundary line which runs from a point on the German frontier midway between 
Si hneidemihl and Chojnice, to the north of the Notec (Netze) valley, skirting 
Bydgoszcz (Bromberg) and following the Vistula to Torun (Thorn), the provincial 
capital, thence to a point on the East Prussian frontier just north of Mlawa. 
(3) Population of Pomorze (West Prussia). 
Total. Germans. Poles. (including Kashubs). 
1gto (Census) vox 913,000 385,000 528,000 
1921 (Census) oss 939,495 175,329 754,000 
1931 (Census) ..» 1,080,100 105,400 969,400 
Population of Poznania (Posen). 
Total. Germans. Poles. 
1910 (Census) .-» 1,955,000 682,000 1,273,000 
1921 (Census) --» 1,974,057 328,288 1,628,522 
I93I (Census) ees 2,106,500 193,100 1,900,400 
(4) The River Notec, a tributary of the Oder, runs due west from Bydgoszcz 
to schneidemithl, In its valley lie the towns and districts of Bydgoszcz (Bromberg), 
Chodziez (Kolmar), Czarnkow (Zarnikau) and Wyrzysk (Wirsitz). 
a, German efforts to prove that the Kashubs, inhabiting the northern part 
of Pomorze, and the dialect spoken by them, had no affinity to Poles and Polish 
found no ethnological or philological support. 
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etc.) a great exodus took place after the War as is shown in the 
Polish census figures of Ig21 and 1931.! 

On ethnographical grounds, therefore (as well as on historical 
grounds) there was a clear case for the cession of Pomorze and Poznan, 
but not of Danzig to Poland. With these ethnographical facts as a 
background, the problem of Poland’s “‘ free and secure access to the 
sea’ must next be discussed. How was this to be assured ? Three 
solutions appeared to be possible: (i) By the cession of Pomorze ; 
(ii) by union between Poland and Lithuania ; and (iii) by an inter- 
national agreement guaranteeing Poland certain transit rights over 
German territory, including free zones in the ports of Stettin, 
Danzig, and Koenigsberg, and by the internationalization of the 
Vistula. 

The second solution was ruled out on the basis of self-determina- 
tion, the port of Memel being a predominantly German town and 
communications with it being, in any case, difficult. The third 
solution, which was pressed by the Germans, did not appear to give 
sufficient guarantees such as to “ assure free and secure access to 
the sea,’ and in any case would have involved the negotiation of a 
most complicated agreement. The first solution, therefore, carried 
the day. The question then arose as to whether to the cession of 
Pomorze and Poznania should or should not be added that of Danzig. 

On ethnographical grounds Danzig could not be ceded to 
Poland. On the other hand, the economic ties between the City 
and Poland, its history, and its strategic importance were such that 
it was not considered feasible to leave it under German sovereignty. 
Accordingly a compromise solution was evolved which, it was 
believed, did justice to the reasonable claims both of the Danzigers 
and of the Poles. 

Article 102 of the Treaty of Versailles established “ the town oi 
Danzig, together with the rest of the territory described in Article 
100, as a Free City. It will be placed under the protection of the 
League of Nations.”” The succeeding Article placed the Constitution 
of the Free City under the guarantee of the League of Nations, and 
provided for the appointment by the League of a High Commissioner 
“with the duty of dealing in the first instance with all differences 
arising between Poland and the Free City of Danzig in regard to this 
Treaty or any arrangements or agreements made thereunder.” 
Article 104 placed the Free City within the Polish Customs area, 
established special Polish rights in regard to the use of docks, 
wharves, waterways, railways, etc., provided against any dlis- 
crimination within the Free City to the detriment of Polish citizens 
or those of Polish origin and speech, and entrusted to the Polish 


(1) According to Dr. Hermann Rauschning (Die Entdeutschung Westpreussens 
und Posens, Berlin, 1930) 758,867 Germans left Pomorze and Poznania between 1919 
and 1926,and the German population of Pomorze declined from 421,033 (42:5 percent.) 
in 1910 to 175,726 (18-7 percent.) in 1921, and to 117,251 (12°5 per cent.) in 1920. 
See also p. 7. 
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Government the conduct of the foreign relations of the Free City 
and the diplomatic protection of the interests of its citizens abroad. 
Apart from these special Polish rights, the City was free to 
covern itself. The settlement was summed up in the Allied Powers’ 
R ply to the German Observations on the terms of peace as follows : 
“The population of Danzig is, and has for a long time been, mostly 
German. For this reason it is not proposed to incorporate it in 
Poland. But Danzig, when it was one of the towns of the Hansa 
League, was, like many other Hansa towns, outside the political 
frontiers of Germany, and united with Poland, with which country 
it enjoyed for centuries considerable local independence and great 
commercial prosperity. It will from henceforward be again placed 
in a position similar to that it occupied during so many centuries.” 


* * * * 


The Constitution of the Free City was finally promulgated by 
the League on June 14, 1922. It prov ided for a legislative body 
(Volkstag) of 120 members (reduced in 1930 to 72) elected for four 
years. This body in turn elected the Senate of 22 members (reduced 
in1930to12). Ofthese, eight, including the President, were elected 
for a four-year term and formed an inner Cabinet ; the remaining 
14 Senators were elected for an indefinite term, were responsible to 
the Volkstag during their tenure of office, and resigned on a vote of 
confidence. 

In the elections of May 28, 1933, the Nazis secured an absolute 
majority in the Volkstag, but failed on this occasion, and again in 
the elections of April 7, 1935, to obtain the two-thirds majority 
necessary to amend the Constitution. 

Serious incidents took place in 1935 and 1936. The League 
was warned by its High Commissioner of the difficult situation which 
was developing. In his report for the year 1935 he suggested that 
“ there must be a complete change in the attitude of the local 
Government or a change in the machinery through which the 
League’s guarantee is made effective.’’ The situation was dis- 
cussed by the League Council on July 4, 1936, but matters were 
not improved by Herr Greiser, the President of the Danzig Senate, 
who spoke of recent actions as “‘ a first offensive in favour of revision 
of the relations between the League of Nations and the Free City 
of Danzig.” 

The Council appointed a Committee of Three to follow the 
situation. Its report, submitted on October 5, 1936, drew attention 
to systematic obstruction of the High Commissioner’s work by the 
Danzig Senate. On the strength of its recommendations the 
Council invited the Polish Government to seek means “ of putting 
an end to the situation . . . and thus of rendering effective the 
guarantee of the League of Nations.”” Meanwhile the League’s 
High Commissioner was appointed to the vacant post of Deputy 
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Secretary-General at Geneva, though he was to remain in Danzig 
until the question of his successor had been settled. 

The situation in Danzig continued to deteriorate. In January, 
1937, conversations between the Danzig and Polish Governments 
were concluded, and Colonel Beck submitted his report to the 
League Council on January 26, 1937. While recording a declaration 
by the Danzig Senate that it “‘ based its relations upon the legal 
Statute in force,” the report also noted its suggestion that “ the 
High Commissioner in the performance of his duties laid down in 
the Statute should take care to see that the internal administration 
of the Free City of Danzig is not hampered.” By a brief resolution 
adopted on the following day the League Council adopted the final 
Report of its Committee of Three. This recognized the right of the 
High Commissioner to ask for information and the duty of the 
Senate to furnish it, but stated that the High Commissioner was 
expected to take into account the terms of Colonel Beck’s report, 
to differentiate between the sources of information on which he based 
his action, and give due weight to the authority emanating from the 
Senate. In effect, therefore, the League reduced its responsibility 
in Danzig to the bare minimum and tended henceforth to regard 
Danzig-Polish relations as the direct concern of Poland and the Free 
City. 

The new High Commissioner, Herr Karl Burckhardt, a Swiss 
national and persona grata in National-Socialist eyes, assumed his 
duties on March 1, 1937. The process of Gleichschaltung was pushed 
forward vigorously after May 25, when the Nazis secured the two- 
thirds majority of the Volkstag necessary to amend the Constitution. 
In October, 1937, the Catholic Centre Party (the last remaining 
German independent political party?) was dissolved, and the Free 
City became, in fact, if not in law, a totalitarian National-Socialist 
City. Asa result, Herr Forster, the Nazi leader in Danzig, was able 
to declare in February, 1938, that Berlin had assumed control of the 
Free City’s foreign policy and that the Nazi party alone would rule 
there. In the autumn Danzigers went to Germany to take part in 
the military manoeuvres, and in October Herr Forster announced 
that ‘“ the Germans in Danzig will soon be rewarded for their sutier- 
ing, just as the Germans in Austria and the Sudetenland were 
rewarded.”’ Two days later the Nuremberg anti-Semitic laws were 
openly enforced in the territory of the Free City. 

* * * * 


These developments led to a discussion in the German press 
regarding the main lines of a settlement of the problem of Danzig 
and of ‘‘ the Corridor question.”’ It is not clear whether, or, if so, 





(1) The German Nationalist Party ‘“ voluntarily ’’ dissolved itself on May 12 
(2) The Social-Democratic Party had been disbanded by the police on October 
14, 1936, and was finally dissolved by the Senate on January 12, 1937. 
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how far, any suggestions were officially discussed. In any case 
no progress apparently had been made, when, following the dis- 
memberment of Czecho-Slovakia, Germany’s attention turned once 
more to Poland. 


According to Herr Hitler, who dealt in detail with German- 
Polish relations in his speech in the Reichstag on April 28, 1939,1 
an offer had been made to Poland ‘‘ some months ago’? which 
represented “‘ the greatest imaginable concession in the interests of 
European peace.’’ He summarized the proposals made as follows : 

(1) Danzig to be incorporated in the Reich as a Free State ; 

(2) Germany to be granted an extraterritorial road and railway 

across the Corridor; (3) Germany to recognize Polish economic 

rights in Danzig to ensure Poland a free port with unrestricted access 
to the sea; (4) Germany to accept, thereupon, the German-Polish 

frontier as final, and to conclude a non-aggression treaty for a 

period of 25 years. 

This offer, Herr Hitler said, had been rejected by the Polish 
Government, although in doing so they had offered to negotiate 
concerning the question of a substitute for the League High Com- 
missioner in Danzig and to consider facilities for the transit of traffic 
through the Corridor.* 


Herr Hitler regretted Poland’s rejection of “a truly unique 
compromise,’ and that the Polish Government should have accepted 
the British Guarantee of March 31 (and even more so the reciprocal 


engagement of April 6) which, he said, “‘ unilaterally infringed ”’ the 
Non-Aggression Agreement of 1934, which was: thereby no longer 
in existence.” 


On the same day a German Note was handed to the Polish 
Government which, after repeating Germany’s regret at the Polish 
Government’s action, concluded, nevertheless, with the statement 
that “‘ should the Polish Government regard it as of value to arrive 
at a new regulation, by treaty, of these relations the German Govern- 
ment are willing to do so, and make only the one condition, that such 
a settlement must rest on a clear obligation binding both parties.” 

To Herr Hitler’s speech and the German Note of April 28 
Colonel Beck replied in the Polish Seym on May 5, and on the same 
day a Note was handed to the German Government. As a full 
summary of this speech is printed below‘ it is not necessary here to 
do more than to draw attention to certain points, which refer 
directly to the question of Danzig. 





(I) Forasummary of this speech and of the German Note to Poland denounc- 
ing the German-Polish Non-Aggression Declaration of January 26, 1934, see Bulletin 
of May 6, 1939, Vol. XVI, No. 9, pp. IO-I1, 13-15. 

(2) The German Note to Poland of April 28, on the other hand, stated that the 
proposals had been made to Poland “ at the end of March.”’ 

(3) Fora description of Germany’s existing transit rights, see below pp. 15-18. 

(4) See below, p. 20. 
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He recalled the history of the Free City and reminded his 
audience that if the German merchants there assured the develop- 
ment and prosperity of the town, it was thanks to Poland’s foreign 
trade ; and that if the people of Danzig were predominantly German, 
their livelihood and prosperity depended on the ‘‘ economic potential 
of Poland.” He went on to state that he had made proposals to 
Germany on March 26, suggesting a common guarantee of the 
existence and rights of the Free City, but had received no reply. 
Poland had, he continued, given Germany full transit facilities and 
had suggested their extension to road transport. ‘‘ We have no 
reason to obstruct the German citizens in their communications with 
their eastern province, but we have, on the other hand, no ground 
whatever for restricting our sovereignty over our own territory.”’ 
In any case, where was the reciprocity in Herr Hitler’s suggestions ? 
What was the real aim of it all ? Was it ‘‘ the freedom of the German 
population of Danzig (which was not menaced) or a question of 
prestige ? Or is it a question of barring Poland from the Baltic ? ” 


S.A.H. 


THE QUESTION OF COMMUNICATIONS 
1. Polish Rights in Danzig. 

In execution of Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles,! certain 
rights in the port of Danzig were secured to Poland by the Conven- 
tions of Paris (November 9, 1920) and of Warsaw (October 24, 1g21).? 
The rights thus defined—and in certain cases subsequently 
interpreted or modified by decisions of the League’s High Com- 
missioner, the League Council, or the Permanent Court at the 
Hague, given as a result of various disputes between Poland and 
the Free City of Danzig—may be summarized very briefly, as 
follows :— 

The port of Danzig is a free zone, administered and controlled 
by a Harbour Board composed, in equal proportions, of nominees 
of the Polish and Danzig Governments. The President of the 
Board, who is appointed for three years by agreement between the 
two Governments, has a casting vote. The Board controls the 
port and the railway and waterways system serving it; Poland 
controls the main broad-gauge railway lines from Danzig to Polish 





(1) Article 104 provided for the negotiation of a Treaty between Poland and 
the Free City of Danzig, establishing a free area in the port and ensuring to Poland, 
“ without any restriction,’’ the free use of all waterways, docks, etc. ; the control 
and administration of the Vistula, of the whole railway system within the Free 
City (except for the tramways and other railways serving primarily the needs of 
the Free City), and of postal, telegraphic, and telephonic communication between 
Poland and the port of Danzig ; and the right to improve and develop the waterways, 
docks, railways, etc. 

(2) See League of Nations Treaty Series, Vols. 6 and 116. 
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territory ;1 while the Government of Danzig controls the city 
tramways and railways. A similar arrangement obtains in the 
postal, telegraphic, and telephone systems, Polish services having 
been established in the port, communicating directly with Poland 
and for use between Poland and foreign countries. 


Ships flying the Polish flag are accorded the same treatment 
as those flying the flag of the Free City, and must pay the same 
harbour dues ; but the Polish authorities have their own organization 
for the registration and inspection of sea-worthiness of Polish ships 
and for the engagement of crews, etc. The Harbour Board is 
obliged to assure to Poland free use of the port and of all com- 
munications serving it, and to take such measures to develop and 
improve them as may be necessitated by the requirements of 
Polish export and import trade. The profits and losses of the 
port administration are divided proportionately between Poland 
and the Free City. 

While Poland’s use of Danzig as a commercial port is clearly 
defined, and has, on the whole, given rise—particularly in recent 
years—to relatively little friction (except in so far as concerns the 
rivalry between Danzig and Gdynia),? there was prolonged con- 
troversy for many years over the question of its use as a porte 
d’attache for Polish warships. 


By Article 5 of its Constitution the Free City is forbidden to 
serve as a military or naval base, to erect fortifications, or to 
authorize the manufacture of munitions on its territory without 
the consent of the League of Nations. Polish claims—originally 
limited to a demand for the allocation of a mooring station for 
Polish naval police vessels—were disputed by Danzig, and formed 
the subject of numerous deliberations in the League Council ; and 
in December, 1931, the Permanent Court gave a majority opinion 
against Poland. But, in fact, provisional agreements have been in 
force between Poland and the Free City, practically continuously 
since 1921, permitting conditional use of the port by Polish warships. 
By a Protocol of August 12, 1932—which was to expire in three 
years, but which does not appear to have been abrogated—the Free 
City agreed to place no restriction on the number of Polish warships 
entering the harbour, or on their length of stay, provided that an 
official of the Harbour Board (the Chief Pilot) was notified in advance 
of their arrival. 

Another subject of controversy which appears to have found 
a satisfactory settlement was Poland’s claim to a site in the harbour 
for unloading and trans-shipping munitions, explosives, etc., destined 


(1) Danzig is connected by four main lines with Germany: i.e. those to 
KO6nigsberg (134m), to Berlin (via Kreuz-Schneidemihl, 302m), to Stettin (243m), 
and to Breslau (309m); and by three main lines with Poland: i.e. those to 
Warsaw (254m), to Lodz (257m), and to Poznan (206m). 

(2) See below, p. I9. 
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for the Polish Army, the right to maintain a military guard for 
the handling and escorting of such material, and the allocation of an 
isolated depot for storing it. In 1925 the League Council finally 
approved the Free City’s cession of a site on the Westerplatte 
peninsula for this purpose, and sanctioned the maintenance of a 
Polish guard of 88 officers and men. Poland is forbidden, however, 
to erect fortifications on the site; while she has undertaken (in 
an Agreement of August 4, 1928, with the Free City) to observe 
certain safety regulations, and to allow the entry of the Danzig 
Police at all times, and has agreed to the use of the Westerplatte 
Basin by merchant ships at times when munitions are not being 
handled. 


Both these questions have lost much of their original significance 
in recent years, with the construction of the Polish port of Gdynia 
and its use as a naval base, and with the completion of the Katowice- 
Bydgoszcz-Gdynia railway. This line, incidentally, is important as 
providing a direct outlet for Silesian coal and iron maritime exports. 


2. German Rights in the Corridor. 


Freedom of transit between East Prussia and the rest of 
Germany was guaranteed by Articles 89 and 98 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and defined by a series of Conventions concluded between 
Germany, Poland, and the Free City of Danzig, chief of which is 
the Convention of Paris signed on April 21, 1921.1 


So far as railway traffic is concerned, there are two forms of 
traffic, ‘‘ ordinary’ and “‘ privileged.’’ In the case of ordinary 
transit, which may be made on all Polish lines, passengers submit 
to the ordinary passport and Customs formalities, and must bear 
identification papers visaed by the Polish authorities, while goods, 
though exempt from Customs or other dues, are subjected to 
Customs examination. In the case of privileged transit travellers 
may choose between a number of specified routes, on which they 
are exempt from all Customs and passport formalities ; elaborate 
precautions, however, are taken to eliminate all possibility of 
smuggling ; technically, passengers may not alight from these 
trains at any station in Polish territory, or hand articles in or out 
of the carriage windows, and Polish Customs officials must escort 
privileged trains throughout Polish territory.2. The Convention of 
Paris and subsequent agreements provided for nine privileged 





(t) For text see League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 12, pp. 63-175. For 
supplementary Conventions concerning railway transit, signed in April 1921, 
March 1926, March 1927, and November 1930, see the Treaty Series, Vols. 26, 64, 
and 139, respectively. 

(2) In recent years some of these restrictions appear to have been slightly 
relaxed ; for instance, passengers on the direct Berlin-Kénigsberg Line are allowed 
to alight at Tezew and Chojnice, where there are Polish and German Customs and 
passport examinations. 
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routes, of which the two shortest and most used are the Berlin- 
Firchau - Chojnice - Tczew - Marienburg, and the Stettin - Gdynia - 
Danzig-Tcezew-K6nigsberg lines.! 


Special conditions are attached to the transport of German 
mails and to military transit. With regard to the former, Germany 
has the right to send mails and parcels in her own wagons, on 
privileged lines, and to attach one German mail van to each express 
or slow goods train, with an escort of German officials. Polish 
officials are entitled to escort Polish mails in the same vans. The 
usual precautions are taken to prevent smuggling. As to military 
transit persons in German uniform travelling alone must travel in 
privileged trains, or on those detailed for military transit, and may 
only carry side-arms, which must be left in the luggage van. The 
Convention of 1921 stipulated that one military train per week 
should run in each direction ; side-arms and rifles, etc., must be 
carried in special wagons on such trains, guarded by Polish 
personnel. Military property, arms, and ammunition must be 
carried on military goods trains, of which one would run in each 
direction once a week. Such trains would be subject to Customs 
examination, but might be escorted by a limited number of German 
soldiers. The Polish authorities must be given 24 hours notice 
of their departure. In this connection it is worth noting that in 
the event of a European war Poland might be entitled, in certain 
circumstances, to apply restrictions on transit traffic.? 


The system thus established appears to have worked efficiently, 
and to have occasioned little friction ; and the Permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration® set up to decide all disputes “on the basis of the 
provisions of the Convention, or of the general principles of law, 
and of equity’ has had remarkably little to do. Poland is under 
the obligation to develop the capacity of her railways to meet the 
requirements of German transit traffic, and she appears to have 
done so, although from time to time there have been German 





(1) Since 1936, when a dispute arose over Germany’s reluctance, on account of 
foreign currency shortage, to discharge an accumulated debt in respect of transport 
charges, the bulk of German traffic has been concentrated on these two lines, in 
order to reduce foreign exchange transfers. Other lines were : Berlin-Schneidemiilil- 
Bydgoszcz-Torun-Insterburg ; Berlin-Poznan-Torun-Insterburg ; Breslau-Poznan- 
Torun-Insterburg; Breslau-Poznan-Bydgoszcz-Tczew-K6nigsberg ; and three cir- 
cuitous routes used only for German goods transit. 

(2) Article 9 of the Convention of 1921 provides that: ‘If by reason of a 
European war, one of the countries of transit considers it necessary to restrict 
traffic in transit, it shall be bound to inform the other Party through diplomatic 
channels and shall not be entitled to apply restrictions until 48 hours after such 
notification.’’ The other Party could, however, refer the matter to the Permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration, which was empowered to authorize provisional measures 
pending its final decision. 

(3) The Tribunal sits at Danzig, and is composed of three judges—appointed 
by Germany, Poland, and the Free City, respectively—with a neutral President 
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allegations that the number of privileged trains was insufficient, the 
accommodation overcrowded, and the service unnecessarily slow!. 
Time-tables are regulated by joint discussion of the German and 
Polish railway administrations ; and tariffs for Germans—which 
may not be higher than those in force locally—are fixed in German 
currency by the German railway authorities. While it must be 
recorded that according to the German interpretation of Article 89 
of the Treaty of Versailles? Poland should have granted Germany 
extraterritorial rights over certain lines across the Corridor, it is 
perhaps worth recalling the opinion of a high official of the German 
railway administration, Dr. Holz, who, as early as 1923, observed 
that: ‘‘ From the point of view of German railway administration, 
East Prussia is no longer an enclave . . . the railway of the Reich 
has thrown a bridge over Polish territory . . . Transit traffic has 
been carried on without friction as though Germany herself had the 
management of the traffic passing over the Polish corridor.’’? 

It remains to note certain other aspects of the transit problem. 

With regard to telegraphic and telephonic communications, 
certain lines and circuits are allotted to Germany, for the use and 
cost of upkeep of which a fixed quarterly payment is made to 
Poland. 

German vessels of every type (except warships) are guaranteed 
freedom of navigation on all Polish waterways, being subject to no 
dues except those for the upkeep of the waterways. Their crews 
and passengers must have identification papers visaed by the Polish 
authorities, and certain regulations are imposed in order to prevent 
smuggling. 

German motor traffic must use certain roads, and must carry 
special marks, and transit certificates stating the road to be followed ; 
the occupants must have identification papers, and, though exempt 
from any Customs payment, must submit to Customs formalities. 
Pedestrian and cyclist traffic is regulated by Agreements of 1924 
and 1931 concerning the Granting of Facilities in Minor Frontier 
Traffic, along the lines of the usual frontier agreements concluded 
between contiguous States. 

Aerial transit was not covered by the Convention of 1921, 
since Poland maintained that Article 89 of the Treaty of Versailles 
referred only to communications by land and water. Up till 1929 
the German air lines to Danzig and K6nigsberg had to fly over the 
sea in order to avoid flying over Polish territory ; and the Convention 





(1) In 1938, 6,908 passenger trains, 11,037 goods trains, and 234 military trains 
ran on privileged lines between Germany and East Prussia; 1,530,000 passengers, 
and 4,558,000 tons of German goods were carried by privileged trains. 

(2) Under this ‘‘ Poland undertakes to accord freedom of transit to persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, and mails in transit between East Prussia and the 
rest of Germany over Polish territory . . . Goods in transit shall be exempt from 
all customs and other similar duties.”’ 

(3) Quoted in C. Smogorzewski: Poland’s Access to the Sea, p. 395. 

(4) For texts see League of Nations Treaty Series, Vols. 52 and 144. 
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signed in August, 1929, permitting and regulating air traffic between 
Poland and Germany, was not ratified until January 31, 1934. 
It provided that each party should, in time of peace, grant the right 
of air navigation in its territories to the aircraft of the other party, 
under certain conditions, and that the establishment and operation, 
by an air navigation undertaking belonging to either party, of 
regular airways to or across the territory of the other should be 
subject to a special agreement between the supreme air authorities 
of the two States. The term “aircraft ’’ was to apply to private 
aircraft and to Government aircraft not used as military, Customs, 
or police aircraft. Aircraft used for these latter purposes must 
have a special permit in each individual case. The rest of the 
Convention consists of the regulations customary in such agreements. 












The long-delayed ratification of the Convention was followed 
in May, 1934, by the establishment of a regular air-service between 
Berlin, Poznan, and Warsaw. 
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POLAND’S FOREIGN TRADE: DANZIG AND GDYNIA 





Since the War Danzig has been in a Customs Union with 
Poland. She has, however, retained her own currency—the gulden 
(established in 1923)—in spite of Polish efforts to extend the Customs 
into a Currency Union. The Customs Union, too, has created ill- 
feeling, since the Danzigers complain that the cost of coilecting 
the Customs in their area exceeds their net receipts under the 
system whereby they hand over to the Polish Government a propor- 
tion of the gross receipts, based on the assumption that as regards 
consumption of dutiable goods one Danziger is equivalent to 
six Poles. : 
















Sa 





But in spite of these difficulties the new political frontiers 
resulted in an increase in Danzig’s commercial activity. Just as 
the incorporation of Danzig in Germany after 1793 had increased 
her difficulties by removing all protection from the competition 
of other German ports, so her severance from the Reich after the 
War once again eased her position. By 1924 the volume of goods 
traffic had recovered to the pre-War level, and by 1928 rt was four 
times as large. The following table shows the striking advance 
of Danzig after the War compared with other Baltic ports, and also 
with her former rival Hamburg. 
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(1) For text see League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 146, p. 347 et seq. 
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MERCHANT VESSELS: TONNAGE ENTERED.! 
(In million tons.) 











1913. 1928. 1937. 

Hamburg... oe co 15°3 21°5 19°7 

H Copenhagen ... owe oe 7°3 4°1 5°7 
Gdynia oe = ve = 1-oO 5°60 
Danzig ° = ane 0:9 4°90 4°90 
Stockholm 1°7 4°4 3°5 

Stettin 2°3 2°3 3°4 

Helsinki I°5 2-0 2°4 

Rostock ‘ 1-6 1°8 1-8 

Koenigsberg ... 0-6 0:6 I*4 

Riga oe 2°I I°3 I-2 

Lubeck I-o 0:8 Il 

Tallinn i 0-9 0:8 II 

Klaipeda (Memel) ... ea 0°3 0°5 o0°8 

Liepaja joa — he I-l O-4 03 





This increase in goods traffic was, however, counter-balanced 
! by two adverse factors. In the first place Danzig had lost her 
» function as a naval base and garrison town which, under the Prussian 
régime, had represented a considerable source of revenue. In the 
» second place, Danzig’s purely commercial position was increasingly 
threatened by the rapid development of a rival and purely Polish 
port at Gdynia, originally occasioned, among other things, by the 
refusal of the Danzig dockers in July, 1920, to handle the munitions 
destined for Polish use in the repulse of the Bolshevik Army. 

The truly remarkable development of Gdynia in recent years 
is brought out strikingly in the following table showing the share 
of Polish foreign trade passing through both ports in the past nine 
years. This shows that since 1933 Gdynia’s share has regularly 
) exceeded Danzig’s ; indeed by 1938 its volume was 50 per cent. 
greater and its value was three times as large. 






















PoLisH FOREIGN TRADE PASSING THROUGH DANZIG AND GDYNIA, 1929-38." 











Gdynia. Danzig. 
Weight % of Value % of Weight % of Value %of 
(in total in total (in total in total 
thousand Polish million Polish thousand Polish million Polish 
tons) trade zlote trade tons) trade zlote trade 
1930 3,275 14°6 231 4°9 --» 8,063 35°8 1,089 23°3 
. 1931 5,080 23°5 389 Lz°0 ..- 8,101 37°4 730 22°0 
3 1932 4,394 32-0 351 18-0 eee 5,407 35°8 470 24°2 
f 1933 5,057 s7°3 530 30°90 ste 4,953 32°3 409 22:9 
; 1934 6,72. 39°3 654 56-9 «. S038 32°9 422 23°8 
1935 7,119 44°4 762 4a°7 os | 4,082 28-9 355 19°9 
1930 7,420 40°3 948 40°7 - eee 30°9 377 18-6 
1937 8,626 46-2 1,197 48°8 «ss = 5,923 3n°7 416 17°0 
J 1938 8,712 46-0 1,183 47-6 3.2 «80,0982 31°6 376 15‘1 








Value as well as volume statistics are given, since it is a 
common Danzig complaint that the Polish authorities have only 
"preserved an apparent balance between the volume of trade passing 
through the two ports by concentrating bulk goods—particularly 















1) Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland, 1938, p. 189. 
(2) Concise Statistical Year Book of Poland, 1938, p. 160. 
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timber—on Danzig, and the more valuable agricultural and other 
light produce on Gdynia. Even volume figures, however, now 
show Danzig at a definite disadvantage, 8-7 million tons of Polish 
trade passing through Gdynia in 1938, as compared with 6-0 million 
tons through Danzig!. 

The above table also shows the extent to which Poland is 
dependent upon access to the Baltic. Judged in terms of value 
65 per cent. of her trade is sea-borne; in terms of volume the 
proportion is even higher—over 75 per cent. Since 23 per cent. 
of Poland’s trade is still conducted with Germany. the proportion 
at present passing through Rumania must be very small. 

The high proportion of sea-borne trade is easily understandable 
when it is realised that the United States and the United Kingdom 
are second only to Germany as a source of supply and a market 
respectively, while trade with other distant countries such as 
Belgium is also important. 


POLAND: DIRECTION OF TRADE, 1938. 
Imports. Exports. 
Germany (inc. Austria) sin ° Germany (inc. Austria) 
U.S.A. eee = nd , United Kingdom 
United Kingdom _... = 3 Sweden 
Belgium wes = or ° Italy ... 
France oa a =F , U.S.A. 
Sweden na ve are 3° Belgium 
Others ... eas a . Others ... 


Total see on . Total Per ben 100°0 


+e 


B.S K. 





COL. BECK’S SPEECH OF MAY 5 


IN his address to the Seym on May 5, the Polish Foreign Minister began 
by referring to the weakening of collective international institutions and 
“the complete revision of the method of intercourse between nations” 
which had resulted in the opening of many new problems in different parts 
of the world. This process had recently reached the borders of Poland. 

The relations between particular Powers had taken on a more 
individual character ; the general rules had been weakened, and, so far 
as they were concerned, very serious events had occurred, and he went on: 

“Looking at things chronologically, I refer in the first place to our 
agreement with Britain. After repeated diplomatic contacts designed to 
define the scope and aims of our future relations, we reached, on the 
occasion of my visit to London, a direct agreement based on the principles 
of mutual assistance in the case of direct or indirect menace to the inde- 
pendence of either of our countries. 





(1) Only 6-4 per cent. of Danzig’s total traffic was carried on the Vistula 2 
1931. (Smogorzewshi, op. cit., p. 379.) 
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“It was possible to establish the principles of Polish-British collabora- 
tion, first of all because we made it clear to each other that the intentions 
of both Governments are concordant on basic European problems. 
Secondly, neither Great Britain nor Poland has any aggressive intentions 
whatever, but they are determined to defend certain basic principles of 
conduct in international life. . . . 

‘The Polish-British Agreement has been used by the Chancellor of 
the German Reich as a pretext for a one-sided declaration of the non- 
existence of the treaty which the Chancellor of the Reich concluded with 
us in 1934. . . . The Pact of 1934 was an attempt to give a better course 
to history between the two great nations—an attempt to leave the 
unwholesome atmosphere of daily clashes and wider hostile designs, and 
to rise above the animosities of centuries. The Pact aimed at creating 
deep foundations of mutual respect. The endeavour to oppose evil is 
always the best expression of political activity. 

‘The policy of Poland proved our respect for that principle in the 
most critical moments of recent times. From this point of view the 
breaking of that Pact is not an insignificant matter. However, every 
treaty is worth as much as the consequences which follow it, and if the 
policy and conduct of the other party diverge from the principles of the 
Pact, we have no reason for bemoaning its slackening or dissolution. 

‘The Polish-German Pact of 1934 was a treaty of mutual respect 
and good neighbourliness and as such brought a positive value into the 
life of our country, into the life of Germany and the whole of Europe. 

‘Since, however, there appeared tendencies to interpret it as limiting 
the freedom of our policy or as a ground for demanding from us one-sided 
concessions contrary to our vital interests, it lost its real character... . 
The Reich has taken the very fact of the Polish-British understanding 
as a motive for the breaking of the 1934 Pact. . . . The Reich Govern- 
ment, as is apparent from the text of the German Memorandum, made its 
decision on the ground of press reports without consulting the views of 
either the British or the Polish Governments as to the character of the 
agreement concluded. It was not difficult to do so, for I expressed 
myself, immediately on my return from London, as ready to receive the 
Ambassador of the Reich, who did not, however, avail himself of the 
opportunity until to-day. 

“Even to a man of the simplest reasoning it is clear that what was 
decisive was neither the character nor the purpose and scope of the 
Agreement, but the mere fact that such an agreement was concluded. 
This, in turn, is important for an appreciation of the intentions of the 
Reich’s policy. For if, contrary to previous statements, the Government 
of the Reich interpreted the 1934 declaration of non-aggression between 
Poland and Germany as meant to isolate Poland and make normal 
friendly collaborations with Western Powers impossible for our country, 
we should always have rejected such an interpretation ourselves. 

‘To make a proper estimate of the situation we should ask ourselves 
‘ What is the real aim of it all ? ’ 


“I have already referred to our attitude towards the West. There 
remains the problem of the German proposals as to the future of the 
Free City of Danzig, communications between the Reich and East 
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Prussia through our province of Pomerania, and the other subjects 
mentioned as matters of common interest to Poland and Germany. Let 
us therefore investigate in turn each problem. 

“ The Free City of Danzig was not invented by the Versailles Treaty. 
It has existed for many centuries, as a result, properly speaking—if we 
set apart the emotional element—of a positive ‘ cross’ between Polish 
and German interests. The German merchants of Danzig assured the 
development and prosperity of that town, thanks to Polish overseas 
trade. Not only the development, but also the very raison d’étre of the 
city was formerly due to the then decisive fact that it is situated at the 
mouth of our only great river, and now to its position on the main water- 
way and railway line connecting us with the Baltic. This is a truth 
which no new formulas can change. The population of Danzig to-day 
is predominantly German, but its livelihood and prosperity depend on 
the economic potential of Poland. 

““ What conclusions have we drawn from that fact ? We have stood, 
and we stand firmly, on the ground of the rights and interests of our 
overseas trade and our maritime policy in Danzig. Seeking reasonable 
and conciliatory solutions, we have purposely not endeavoured to exert 
any influence on the free national, ideological, and cultural development 
of the German majority. .. . 

“But when, after the repeated statements of German statesmen 
who respected our views and expressed the opinion that ‘ this provincia! 
town will not be the object of conflict between Poland and Germany,’ 
I hear a demand for the annexation of Danzig to the Reich ; when I get 
no reply to our proposals of March 26 for a common guarantee of the 
existence and the rights of the Free City ; and when I learn subsequently 
that this has been regarded as a refusal to negotiate, I have to ask mysell 
what is the real aim of it all ? 

“Ts it the freedom of the German population of Danzig (which is not 
menaced), or a question of prestige ? Or is it a question of barring Poland 
from the Baltic—from which Poland will not let herself be barred ? 


“The same consideration concerns communications across ou! 
province of Pomorze. I insist on the term ‘ province ’—the word 
‘ corridor ’ is an artificial invention, for it is an ancient Polish land, with 
an insignificant percentage of German colonists. We have given to the 
German Reich full railway facilities. We have allowed its citizens to 
travel without Customs or passport formalities from the Reich to East 
Prussia. We have suggested the extension of these facilities to road 
transport. Again the question arises—what is the real aim of it all 

“We have no reason to obstruct the German citizens in their com- 
munications with their eastern province, but we have, on the other hand, 
no ground whatever for restricting our sovereignty over our own territory. 

“In the first and second instances—that is, in the matter of the 
future of Danzig and of communications through Pomerania —it is still 
a case of one-sided concessions which the Government of the Reich seem 
to be demanding from us. A self-respecting nation does not make 
one-sided concessions. Where is the reciprocity ? It looks rather vague 
in the German proposals. 

‘The Chancellor of the Reich mentions in his speech a triple con- 
dominium in Slovakia. I have to state that I heard that suggestion tor 
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the first time in the Chancellor’s speech on April 28. In some earlier 
conversations allusions only were made to the fact that in the event of a 
general agreement the problem of Slovakia could be discussed. We did 
not seek to carry on such conversations, for it is not our custom to make 
bargains with the interests of others. 

‘The proposal of an extension of the pact of non-aggression to 25 
years was also not put forward in any definite form in any of the recent 
conversations. There were unofficial allusions made by prominent 
members of the Reich Government ; but there were in such conversations 
various other allusions reaching far wider and further than the subjects 
now under discussion. 


‘In his speech the Chancellor of the Reich proposed as a concession 
on his part the recognition and definite acceptance of existing frontiers 
between Poland and Germany. I have to state that this would only 
have been recognition of what is our property indisputably de jure and 
de facto, so that this proposal also cannot alter my point that the German 
claims with regard to Danzig and the motor road remain one-sided 
demands. 

‘In the light of these explanations the House expects from me an 
answer to the last passage of the German memorandum, which says : 
‘If the Polish Government attaches importance to a new contractual 
settlement of Polish-German relations the German Government is prepared 
2 ee 

“The motive for such an agreement would be the word ‘ peace ,’ 
which the Chancellor stresses in his speech. Peace is certainly the aim 
of the hard work and striving of Polish diplomacy. Two conditions are 
necessary for this word to have any real value: (1) Peaceful intentions, 
and (2) Peaceful methods of action. If the Government of the Reich is at 
present guided by these two conditions in its relations with our country, 
all conversations—provided naturally that the principles which I have 
previously enumerated are respected—are possible. 

‘“ If such conversations materialise the Polish Government will regard 
the problem objectively, having in view the experience of recent times, 
but without refusing their every good will. 

‘“ Peace is a valued and desirable thing. However, like almost all 
things in this world, it has its price—high and definable. We in Poland 
do not know the conception of peace at any price. There is only one 
thing in the life of men, nations, and States which is without price, and 
that is honour.” 





M. DALADIER’S SPEECH OF MAY l11 


IN an address to the Chamber on May 11 the French Prime Minister 
began by referring to the burden the nation had to bear of a trial by 
which it was hoped to weaken its moral resistance, and declared that 
~ while our young men resolutely consent to make the effort demanded 
of them, paying no heed to foreign propaganda designed to spread doubt 
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among them, the people as a whole appeal to us to show ourselves worthy 
of them and their magnificent history. France is a vast workshop where 
millions of men are working without pause or respite to ensure national] 
defence. Our duty is to think only of our country . . .” 

In reality, only one international problem was set before Europe: 
that of domination or collaboration. Was it necessary, he asked, to 
recall recent events—undertakings violated, agreements torn up, the 
disappearance or enslavement of nations, in spite of the most solemn 
promises made at the very hour when contrary decisions were being 
secretly taken ? Was it necessary to recall the exigencies of an economic 
order serving as pretext for political demands, or the fact that armies 
were mobilizing, aeroplanes assembling, and so on, at the very moment 
when peace was unceasingly invoked ? 

The love of peace was so deeply ingrained in the peoples of the world 
that it was even found necessary to invoke it as a mask for force. He 
went on to ask, did peace consist in invading the territory of other States, 
and in constantly presenting fresh claims capable of bringing on a 
conflict, or in imposing on people increased armaments which would 
render useless the international collaboration that was offered them ? 
Thus the nations that were most attached to this method of free collabora- 
tion of all nations must be resolved, if necessary, to oppose to such threats 
their vigilance and firmness. ‘‘ Such is the reasoning, such the will 
of France.” 

He then emphasized again the desire of France to live in friendship 
with all nations, the more since “‘ war would solve none of the present 


problems.” In a world whose natural riches had been increased tenfold 
by the inventions of science each nation could easily receive its share 


of well-being, prosperity, and liberty. France had long since, in the 
noble phrase of the French Revolution, “ declared peace on the world.” 


M. Daladier went on to describe their friendship with Britain as 
“now more close and trusting than ever,” and paid a homage to her 
adoption of compulsory service against “ centuries-old tradition.” He 
also paid a warm tribute to Mr. Roosevelt and to his message to the 
dictators. 

Dealing then with their efforts to build up a front against aggression, 
he said negotiations with Turkey were still going on, adding, “ we wish 
to settle with her in the most friendly spirit a problem long in suspense 
between us.”’ 

As to Russia, he affirmed that the Government considered her 
participation to be “ essentially desirable,’ and stressed the fact of the 
complete validity of the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

The British and French guarantees in Eastern Europe had, he said, 
realized, for the first time, an essential condition for the maintenance 
of peace, and they had no other object than to ensure the indevendence 
of all peoples. There must be no relaxation of vigilance, but national 
defence was now a “‘ solid block,’’ and the Government were thinking 
of increasing their military precautions if “‘ beyond our frontiers certain 
massive mobilizations are maintained.”’ 

He concluded by referring to the alternation of threats and promises 
of peace which came from certain quarters. It looked as though it was 
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desired to wear France down by this new form of war without battle—this 
war of uncertainty, renewed anxiety, hope deceived. But her will had 
not wavered, and would not waver. 


If a just and equitable peace was desired they were ready to make it. 
If an attempt on peace was made the weight of their armies would make 
itself felt. If, between peace and war, it was hoped to wear them down, 
‘we shall resist as long as it is necessary,”’ he declared. ‘‘ Neither force 
nor ruse can achieve anything against France.” 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH OF MAY I11 


IN an address in London to the Women’s Committee of the National 
Union of Conservative and Unionist Associations on May 11, the Prime 
Minister said they could be sure that 1938 would stand out as one that 
was memorable in the history of the British people. They had been 
through the whole gamut of the emotions, and now had settled down into 
a mood of firm and fixed resolve, confident in their strength, clear in their 
conscience that they had done and were doing all that men could do to 
preserve peace. 

Convinced of the rightness of their aims, they were as ready as ever 
to listen to the views of others, but determined not to submit to dictation. 
Later he said :-— 

‘ You know that nothing would induce us to enter upon a war unless 
we are absolutely convinced that it could not be avoided without sacri- 
ficing our own liberties and our own good name. Iam confident that you 
will be behind us in any measures we may think it necessary to take in 
order to deter others, if others there be, who would seek to substitute 
methods of force for the methods of discussion which we ourselves employ 
in settling our own disputes at home.” 

He then turned to the question of their new commitments in Europe, 
ind said it had never been part of their policy to be meddlesome busy- 
bodies interfering in other people’s concerns. They were not necessarily 
concerned in Germany’s actions so long as they were confined within the 
limits which they themselves laid down, and sought only to promote the 
interests of Germany, without threatening the independence of non- 
German countries. But when Bohemia and Moravia were annexed to 
the Reich then other countries began at once to ask, where is this process 
going to stop? The natural result was that every neighbour of Germany 
felt its security threatened, and a widespread suspicion was created that 
they were only watching the first step in a policy which might be con- 
templating the swallowing of State after State, with the intention ulti- 
mately of dominating the world. 

He was told, he went on, that there were people in Germany who did 
not understand British policy, and thought that Great Britain had some 
intention of encircling their country. ‘I can understand,” he said, 
~ that people who suffered after the War from the consequences of severe 
privation have got a dread of being stifled or restricted by the deliberate 
policy of some foreign Power. Well, let me say now, as I have said before, 
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that never has it entered our thoughts to isolate Germany or to stand in 
the way of the natural and legitimate expansion of her trade in Centra] 
and South-Eastern Europe ; still less to plan some combination against 
her with the idea of making war upon her. Any suggestion of the kind 
is simply fantastic and, if it is repeated for the purpose of propaganda, 
well, it will not be believed anywhere outside of Germany. 

“On the other hand, I want to make it equally plain that we are not 
prepared to sit by and see the independence of one country after another 
successively destroyed. Such attempts in peace time have always 
encountered our resistance, and it is because there can be no rest, no 
security in Europe until the nations are convinced that no such attempt 
is contemplated, that we have given those assurances to Poland, to 
Rumania, and to Greece which have been so warmly welcomed by them.” 


Mr. Chamberlain next referred to the Naval Treaty with Germany, 
which Herr Hitler had said was based upon one condition—i.e., the wil! 
and conviction that war between England and Germany should never 
again be possible. He had added that that conviction was alive in him 
still, but had suggested that his conviction was no longer shared in 
London, and that war against Germany was taken for granted in England 
and, accordingly, the basis for the Treaty had been removed. “I want 
now,” said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘“ to make a firm and definite assertion that 
so far as we are concerned the basis of the Treaty has not been removed.” 

Herr Hitler had said he was ready to negotiate on the naval question 
with a view to coming to a clear and straightforward understanding. 
That was a statement to which the Government would give most carefu! 
consideration, and in due course they would send a reply to Berlin. 


He emphasized that neither in armaments nor in economics did they 
desire to enter into unbridled competition with Germany, and they would 
not refuse to enter into a discussion on measures for the increase of their 
mutual trade or for the improvement of their economic condition. 


A reference to the conscription issue led him to enumerate the 
principal reasons why he regarded its adoption to be imperative in 
existing conditions. First, war nowadays was a case of carefully pre- 
pared surprise and a lightning blow, and frontiers and fortifications had 
to be manned day and night. Britain’s fortifications were the anti-aircraft 
defences, and they were entrusted to the Territorial Army. They could 
not ask that Army to give up its normal occupation and to man those 
defences day and night, except for short periods, and it was necessary, 
therefore, to supplement the present arrangements by utilizing the 
services of men who would be undergoing training for considerable periods 
of time in order that they might relieve the Territorials when there was 
no actual emergency. 

Secondiy, if war ever came, the brunt of the fighting would have to 
be borne by the younger men. In the last war the lives of some of their 
finest young men were sacrificed because they had never had a full 
opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the use of the weapons 
of war. They must not take the responsibility of letting that happen 
again. 

Thirdly, in the course of the discussions they had been having with 
European countries it had become clear to them that doubts existed as 
to the seriousness of their intentions. Their friends all over the Continent 
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could not understand how they could entrust their defence to volunteers, 
to men whose time was taken up in their ordinary occupations, and who 
would never get that intensive training which all Continental armies went 
through. 

This feeling was so strong that it was actually jeopardizing the 
success of the policy of trying to build up a peace front, and they became 
convinced that there was no single step they could take which would so 
encourage their friends and so impress anyone who was not their friend 
as that they should introduce compulsory training. 

He added that M. Blum had told him the previous day that there 
was only one danger of war in Europe, and that was a very real one: it 
was that the impression should get about that Britain and France were 
not in earnest and that they could not be relied upon to carry out their 
promises. If that were so, no greater, no more deadly mistake could 
be made. 

Turning to the question of Danzig, he said : 


“e 


While our assurances 


to Poland are clear and precise, and although we should be glad to see the 
differences between Poland and Germany amicably settled by discussions, 
and although we think that they could and should be so settled, if an 
attempt were made to change the situation by force in such a way as to 
threaten Polish independence, that would inevitably start a general 
conflagration in which this country would be involved.” 





THE ANGLO-TURKISH PACT: THE PRIME 
MINISTER’S STATEMENT 


Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament that the Govern- 
ment and the Turkish Government had entered into close consultations, 
and that the discussions, which were still continuing, had revealed “ their 
customary identity of view.’”’ He went on: 

“ Tt is agreed that the two countries will conclude a definite long-term 
agreement of a reciprocal character in the interests of their national 
security. Pending the completion of the definite agreement, the Govern- 
ment and the Turkish Government declare that, in the event of an act 
of aggression leading to war in the Mediterranean area, they would be 
prepared to co-operate effectively, and to lend each other all the aid and 
assistance in their power. 

“This declaration, like the proposed agreement, is not directed 
against any country, but is designed to assure Great Britain and Turkey 
of mutual aid and assistance should the necessity arise. It is recognized 
by the two Governments that certain matters, including a more precise 
definition of the various conditions which would bring the reciprocal 
engagement into operation, will require closer examination before the 
definitive agreement can be completed. This examination is proceeding. 

‘ The two Governments recognize that it is also necessary to ensure 
the establishment of security in the Balkans. They are consulting 
together with the object of achieving this purpose as speedily as possible. 
[t is understood that the arrangements above mentioned do not preclude 
either Government from making agreements with other countries in 
the general interests of the consolidation of peace. A similar declaration 
is being made in Angora by Turkey.” 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Argentina 

May 11.—Congress opened, and the Presidential Message was read, 
deploring the fact that the country’s political traditions were being 
displaced by foreign ideology and symbols which were causing a dangerous 
division into Left and Right, and this was repulsive to patriotic senti- 
ment. 

The most urgent problem was to put politics back on an Argentine 
basis, and free them from the worship of foreign leaders. 


Australia 

May 9.—In the House of Representatives the Prime Minister said 
he would like to think of a Peace Axis, starting with London, Washington, 
and Canberra. The Government would do everything possible to 
strengthen cultural as well as diplomatic relationships with the U.S.A. 
and Japan. 

The Minister of External Affairs asked why Japan should prefer her 
new friends of the Anti-Comintern Pact to her far older ones throughout 
the British Empire, with whom she had been happier, more at rest, and 
safer than with her new friends. Not without confidence did the Com- 
monwealth look for a nearer and more auspicious relationship with the 
great Japanese people than prevailed to-day. 


Belgium 

May 3.—A German journalist, the director of a German review 
published in Brussels, was ordered to leave the country following an 
incident at a “German Workers’ Front ’”’ meeting at a small town in 
the northern coal area where 400 Germans were employed. 


Bohemia and Moravia 

May 3.—The National Unity Party published figures of the member- 
ship, showing a total of over 2 million, indicating that 99-8 per cent. 
of those eligible had joined. 

May to.—It was announced that 25,000 Czech workmen had been 
transferred to the Reich, and that the Government had prepared a Bill 
for the introduction of compulsory labour to be applied first to men 
of 18 to 21. 

May 12.—Many Social-Democrat refugees from the Sudetenland were 
arrested in Prague, and at Brno the Czech police headquarters were 
raided by the S.S., and 21 Czech policemen detained. 

May 15.—President Hacha promulgated a law defining as Jews 
only those persons who had not been baptized before Nov. I, IgI5. 
He at the same time reserved for himself the privilege of exempting 
full Jews from the victimization laid down in the laws for them. Jewisli 
property was, however, to be conscripted. 


Bulgaria 

May 7.—M. Potemkin arrived in Sofia and had a long conversation 
with the Prime Minister. He was also received by the King, and in thie 
evening left for Bucarest. 
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May 13.—It was announced that-the Minister in Bucarest had been 
instructed to ask for an explanation of the shooting of 22 komitajis of 
Bulgarian race, but Rumanian nationality, by Rumanian police in the 
Dobruja on May 9. 

The official News Agency issued a statement regarding the incident, 
to correct the accounts published in Bucarest. This alleged that during 
the partial mobilization in Rumania 70 Bulgars in the Dobruja deserted 
and fled across the frontier. Their village was subjected to ill-treatment, 
and 25 other Bulgar inhabitants arrested. They were taken away in 
the direction of Silistra and shot by their guard, except for 3, who 
escaped. 

‘Rewenies version of the incident. (See Rumania.) 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

May 3.—Chungking was raided and many people killed. Ningpo 
was also much damaged by air raids. Heavy fighting was reported in 
Central Hupeh, North Honan, and South Shansi. 

May 4.—A second raid on Chungking did much damage, the casualties 
in the two days being estimated at over 4,000. Several bombs fell on the 
British Consulate-General, where the Ambassador was staying; the 
German Embassy narrowly escaped being burnt to the ground, and the 
German Consulate was damaged. Many parts of the city were gutted. 

May 5.—The Japanese naval spokesman at Shanghai stated that the 
bombing of the British Consulate was regrettable but unavoidable. 
The raiders were subjected to intense fire from 50 anti-aircraft guns and 
machine-guns situated close to the foreign Consulates, and they had to 
silence them. 

Intermittent raids continued on Chungking, and some 200,000 
people were reported to have fled from the city. Chiang Kai-shek himself 
directed the mass evacuation of civilians. 

May 6.—Chinese forces reached Anking, the capital of Anhwei, and 
severe fighting occurred in the streets. They also claimed to have 
crossed the Han River in Central Hupeh. 

May 8.—Ichang was raided by the Japanese, who also announced 
that they had begun an offensive in Northern Hupeh from Sinyang, on 
the Peking-Hankow line, to the Han River, and had advanced 80 miles 
up the east bank of the River. 

May 11.—Chiang Kai-shek ordered the evacuation of all civilians 
from Chungking, including foreigners. 

The Japanese claimed that their operations in the area between 
Siangyang, on the Han River and Singyang, north-west of Hankow, on 
the Peking-Hankow Railway, had caught 9 Chinese divisions in a “ steel 
ring,”’ and was threatening another 15 divisions with annihilation. 

May 12.—Chungking was again raided, and several fires started. 
Chinese fighter aeroplanes claimed to have brought down 3 of the raiders. 


South-China. 


May 3.—Foochow was badly damaged by further raids, and Chinese 
reports gave the number of casualties during the previous few days as 
over 1,000, 
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May 5.—Swatow was bombed for the second day in succession. 

May 7.—Martial law was declared in Canton. Guerilla bands were 
reported to be active in the neighbourhood, and the Chinese claimed 
to have taken Sunkai, north of Canton. 

Foochow was again raided. 

May 9.—The Chinese claimed to have surrounded Sunwui, and also 
began an attack on Sheklung. Amoy was raided by the Japanese, who 
also dropped bombs on Chuanchow, a port a little further north, and 
set fire to the prison and many houses. 

May 12.—Japanese marines landed at the International Settlement 
of Kulangsu, a small island off Amoy, owing to an attack on a pro- 
Japanese official the previous day. The Japanese commander, in a 
proclamation, claimed the right to his action in self-defence, on the 
ground that the Municipal Council had failed to arrest the assailant, in 
spite of repeated warnings to suppress terrorism. 

A house-to-house search was made and 100 people arrested. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


May 2.—The Japanese naval authorities in Shanghai issued a mani- 
festo expressing dissatisfaction with the measures taken to suppress 
anti- Japanese elements in the foreign areas. It claimed that the Inter- 
national Settlement continued to exist “amid a vast occupied area” 
on Japanese sufferance, and the foreign areas ought to be grateful for this 
“lenient, charitable, and chivalrous attitude.”’ 

Many grievances were cited, and it was then stated that the Japanese 
had many more requests to make, but that what they were demanding 
now was of the utmost importance. The manifesto supported fully the 
demands made by Fu Siao-en, the Mayor of the Japanese-sponsored 
Greater Shanghai City Government. (His demands had hitherto been 
ignored, as acceding to them would have amounted to informal recognition 
of his administration.) 

May 3.—Aide-mémoire re reform of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
handed to British and U.S. Ambassadors in Tokyo. (See Japan.) 

May 4.—The Japanese presented a memo. to the chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, and to the British and U.S. Consuls-General 
identical with that handed to the Ambassadors in Tokyo. 

May 9.—The spokesman of the Japanese Army in Tientsin issued 
a statement in which he recounted the “ epochal changes ”’ effected by 
Japan in East Asia and then complained of the “ foreign diplomatic 
institutions, created upon the basis of a treaty of the days of the Boxer 
rebellion,’ which still existed in Peking and Tientsin. 

The Japanese garrison regarded this state of affairs as an anach- 
ronism, and the statement went on: “‘ While on the surface the British 
and French Concessions maintain neutrality, they are playing the part 
of protectors and guardians of sinister plots on the part of the 
Kuomintang-Communist Party. . . . If the Concession authorities do 
not mend their attitude the Japanese Army will be compelled to take 
the measures which they deem appropriate.”’ 

May 10.—The British steamer Tungwo arrived in Shanghai after 
being stopped in the Yangtze by the Japanese and ordered to unload a 
—. of 500 pigs destined for Shanghai. She wirelessed for help, and 
H.M.S. Scorpion came up, but the Tungwo unloaded the cargo owing to 
threats by the Japanese of reprisals against her Chinese agents ashore 
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May 11.—The authorities in the International Settlement and in 
the French Concession in Shanghai issued a proclamation threatening 
severe punishment for persons engaging in “ political activities.” 

May 12.—Japanese landing at the International Settlement near 
Amoy. (See South China.) 

The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai said that similar action 
to that at Kulangsu might be taken at Shanghai if a grave incident of the 
same kind occurred. His personal opinion was that the landing was only 
temporary, but that it would continue until the Council extended “ better 
co-operation” to the Japanese Navy. 

The British, French, and U.S. Ambassadors protested to the Japanese 
Government against the bombing of Chungking, and Sir John Craigie was 
understood to have declared that the British Government could not admit 
that the presence of anti-aircraft guns on the ground justified indis- 
criminate bombing. 

May 13.—The foreign authorities at Kulangsu issued a statement 
denying that the murder of the pro-Japanese official was political, and 
declaring that the Japanese had long been seeking a pretext for invading 
the island. 

British steamers were prevented from unloading at the wharves, as 
the dock hands all fled owing to the Japanese action in arresting large 
numbers of people on suspicion. 

May 15.—The Japanese Consul-General in Amoy was reported, by 
the Domei Agency, to have presented 5 demands to the Kulangsu Council, 
1.e., (1) thorough control of anti-Japanese elements ; (2) the chairman 
of the Council, its Police Commissioner, and chief secretary to be Japanese ; 
(3) the suffrage and representation on the Council for Formosan residents ; 
(4) Chinese ratepayers to fill the 3 Chinese vacancies on the Council ; 
and (5) acceptance of Japanese police co-operation in controlling anti- 
Japanese terrorism. 

Local opinion in Amoy doubted the accuracy of the Japanese 
version of the murder of the pro-Japanese official, and it was widely 
believed that he was not a willing collaborator with the Japanese. 
Nothing was known as to how he was shot. 

The Chinese Foreign Minister, in a statement at Chungking, said 
he believed the landing at Kulangsu was designed to test the real attitude 
of third Powers as a preliminary to the seizure of the Settlement at 
Shanghai. 

The U.S. cruiser Marblehead left Tsingtao for Amoy. 

The British Ambassador in Tokyo made a protest to the Japanese 
Government against the interference with the Kulangsu Settlement 
administration by Japanese troops. 

Mr. Hull’s statement ve Japanese undertaking as to bombing. 
(See U.S.A. External Affiairs.) 


Danzig Free City 

May 3.—The national festival of Poland was celebrated in the 
Free City, and the Polish Commissioner received a message of con- 
gratulation from the President of the Senate, Herr Greiser. 

A deputy-chairman of the Polish Seym, addressing a large meeting, 
emphasized that Poland wished to see a lasting peace in Danzig, but she 
was ready to defend her rights and vital interests there. He was con- 
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vinced that it was possible to harmonize the interests of the German 
inhabitants with those of the Polish State. The Polish nation recognized 
the rights of the Germans to regulate their national life according to 
their own needs. 

Poland required, however, that her right to free access to the sea 
should be respected, and the rights of the Polish inhabitants guaranteed 
without the control of any other State. 

May 5.—The Vorposten, referring to Col. Beck’s speech, said most 
of it dealt with German proposals ‘‘ which had already been rejected.” 
His words were superfluous, as the Fiihrer had already said that these 
proposals were made only once. Col. Beck was wrong when he saw the 
proposals as aimed at driving Poland from the Baltic. 

The Polish Minister’s readiness to negotiate was gladly recognized, 
it said. He had asked for peaceful intentions as a basis for negotiations, 
but ‘‘ these figured in the 1934 Pact, and therefore Poland need not have 
given cause for its nullification.’’ The writer added : “‘ As a Great Power 
Poland does not possess the broad shoulders and the hard fist with which 
one can smite the European table.” 

May 11.—The Senate entertained the leaders of some 80 divisions 
of the East Prussian Labour Service, with the leaders of the Danzig 
groups. Herr Greiser, in an address, said Danzig was a block of calmness, 
strongly supported by the power of the great German Motherland, which 
stood in the middle of unrest. 

Danzig’s claims were founded upon hundreds of years of history, 
expressed and legalized by the Fiihrer. ‘‘ We leave our fate in the hands 
of the Fiihrer,” he declared. ‘‘ The fate of Germany’s eastern domain 
must some time be decided, and our fate depends upon this decision.’ 

The Polish Commissioner protested to the Senate against acts of 
violence against a Polish railway official and other incidents the previous 
day. The Senate promised to investigate. 

May 12.—Crowds of Nazis damaged Polish property in the City, and 
tore down Polish flags flown in memory of the fourth anniversary of 
Marshal Piludski’s death. 

The Senate sent an apology to the Polish Commissioner for the 
incidents of 2 days previously. 

Herr Hess was reported to have arrived in the City in connection 
with preparations for holding a plebiscite 

May 15.—A parade of S.S., augmented by a .detachment from 
K6nigsberg was held in the City before Herr Greiser. No incidents 
were reported. 

A meeting of the Staff of the local Nazi Party was attended by the 
Counsellor of the Foreign Ministry in Berlin. 

Polish press comment on the situation. (See Poland.) 


Denmark 

May 10.—The Upper House passed the Bill for amending the Con- 
stitution, providing for the termination of its own existence in favour 
of a new House of 70 members. 


Egypt 
May 7.—The British Ambassador handed to the Prime Minister 
a Note from the British Government replying to the suggestions for 
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amendments to the British declaration on Palestine proposed by the 
Arab Palestinian delegates. 

May 8.—Marshal Balbo arrived in Cairo. The press showed con- 
siderable scepticism as to the purpose of his visit. 

The Cairo correspondent of the Vdélkischer Beobachter was ordered 
to leave the country. 

May 10.—The King received Marshal Balbo, who was entertained 
at dinner by the Prime Minister. 

May 11.—Marshal Balbo left Cairo, after making a speech to the 
Italian colony in which he reminded them that their Fatherland was 
now nearer than ever, as Libya had been finally united with Italy and 
was standing at the frontiers of Egypt. He exhorted the colony to 
remain more than ever compact in the present difficult times, and re- 
minded it that ‘“‘ we have not only faith and right on our side, but also 
strength, because Italy has reawakened as a warlike country, and intends 
to remain warlike for centuries.” 

Asked by the press why there were so many troops in Libya, he said 
Libya was now part of Italy, and had been found to be a suitable training 
ground. 


Finland 

May 9.—The Government introduced 3 Bills in the Diet for the 
fortification of certain of the Aaland Islands—the three southernmost 
islands. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 3.—The Ministry of Finance announced the issue of a long- 
term loan, with a currency of 40 years. The issue price would be 98 
and the interest 5 per cent. Cash subscriptions to a value of 6,000 
million francs would be invited, but it would be largely a conversion 
loan, to convert short-term issues. 

May 5.—M. Reynaud told the Finance Committee of the Chamber 
that since the beginning of November over 23,000 million francs (£130 
million) worth of gold had returned to France, which was now looked upon 
as a safe country for “‘ refugee’” money. The Treasury position was 
sound. 

An official communiqué stated that M. Reynaud had informed the 
Committee that some of the decrees issued on April 21, notably those 
imposing economies, formed part of his 3-year plan, and were in that 
sense “‘ normal.”’ -The others had been forced upon him owing to inter- 
national developments. 

May 7.—The Journal Officiel published 7 decrees, approved the 
previous day, providing for further control over the press and making 
A.R.P. instruction compulsory in primary and secondary schools. The 
Minister of the Interior was given power to prohibit the circulation and 
sale of newspapers, etc., printed in a foreign language, whether printed 
in France or abroad. 

_ One decree dealt with the right of the military authorities to requisi- 
tion transport, though mobilization had not been ordered. 

May 11.—A decree was published extending the Government’s 
— over steamship and air transport companies enjoying State 
subsidies. 
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May 12.—The Chamber passed a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s general policy by 375 votes to 230. Replying to a Socialist 
request that the vote should be on foreign policy only, M. Daladier asked, 
“With what are we to meet a burden of more than 50,000 million francs ? 
With words ? With resolutions ? What do you propose? Would you 
have preferred exchange control ?”’ and he went on to pay a tribute to 
the financial recovery effected by M. Reynaud. 

The Socialists and Communists voted against the motion because 
of their disapproval of the Government’s internal policy. 

M. Reynaud, in a statement in the Chamber, rebuked the Opposition 
for throwing doubts on the soundness of the national finances at a time 
when a new loan was being floated. He pointed out that since the 
beginning of May subscriptions to ordinary Treasury Bonds had ex- 
ceeded repayments by 1,277 millions (£7 million), that the franc was now 
a safe currency, and the unemployment figures were 5,800 lower than 
in November, 1937, whereas in November, 1938, they had been 42,000 
higher. 

May 15.—Subscription to the 40-year Conversion Loan was opened, 
and the full 6,000 millions (£34 million) required in cash was subscribed 
The conversion lists—subscriptions offered in the shape of 6 and 12 months 
Treasury bonds, etc.—were to remain open till May 25. 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 4.—M. Daladier made a statement emphasizing that no change 
whatever had occurred in the Government’s attitude towards the foreign 
situation since his broadcast on March 29. Events had patently con- 
firmed the legitimacy and the necessity of their policy of vigilance and 
firmness, which was wholly approved by the country. 

However, “‘ in France as well as abroad,”’ he said, “ it would appear 
that, by inexact news and tendentious comments, attempts are being 
made to travesty the facts and either to weaken the resolution of the 
Government and the nation, or to create abroad doubts about the clarity 
and integrity of French policy. No protest could be strong enough 
against such distortions of the truth.” 

In point of fact the international situation was at a point where one 
question, and one only, arose—the question of domination oi 
collaboration in Europe. In the final analysis it was therefore the 
security of France which was at stake, and also the future of civilization 
which, with the immense majority of mankind, they were determined 
to defend. 

It was understood in Paris that the Government had agreed to 
supply Rumania and Greece with armaments on a credit basis. 

May 7.—A British Military Mission arrived in Paris to continue the 
conversations with the General Staff carried on by the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. 

May 8.—The Duke of Windsor, in a broadcast from Verdun to the 
United States, made an appeal for international understanding, and the 
settlement of differences by pacific means. 

May 9.—The Spanish Ambassador issued a statement to the press 
criticizing the slowness in the carrying out of the Bérard- Jordana Agree- 
ment. The principal clauses remained unexecuted, he pointed out, and 
said the Spanish Government were constantly asking for their fulfilment 
as the basis of all normal relations between the two countries. 
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May 11.—M. Daladier addressed the Chamber on the international 
situation, and his speech was afterwards broadcast in full from all French 
and North African stations in English, German, Italian, Portuguese, 
Spanish, Serbian, Rumanian, and Arabic, as well as in French. (See 
Special Note.) ' 

May 15.—The Polish Minister for War arrived in Paris. The 
High Commissioner for Syria’s broadcast on French policy. (See 
Syria and the Lebanon.) 

~ M. Van Zeeland arrived in Paris. 

An official denial was issued by the Foreign Ministry and the Finance 
Ministry of a report that a Spanish loan was to be floated on the French 
market. 


Germany 
: INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 2.—The Commissioner for the liquidation of Austria issued a 
decree providing that the State should no longer subsidize the Church in 
the Ostmark. 

May 3.—An order was issued modifying the decree of March 20 re 
the financing of State operations, and also giving relief to the taxpayer 
by raising to 6,000 marks the minimum income on which the tax on 
increased income would be levied. The tax-free increase was also raised 
from 600 to 1,200 marks. 

May 4.—All Jews in Memel were ordered to surrender their jewelry. 
A law was also enacted in Berlin providing for the removal of Jews from 
houses owned by Aryans, who were empowered to terminate contracts 
with Jewish tenants provided that the civic authorities certified that 
other accommodation was available. 

May 10.—The Commissioner for the Ostmark issued a decree de- 
priving the Supreme Council of the Protestant Church of Austria of its 
status, allowing it to continue merely as a private concern of the two 
Churches (the Protestants of the Augsburg and Helvetian Confessions). 

The Berlin police announced that the whole population of the city 
would be required to take part in A.R.P. exercises six times each year. 

May 14.—Herr Hitler began a tour of inspection of the western 
fortifications. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

_ May 2.—The Premier and Foreign Minister of Hungary left Berlin 
lor Budapest. The Government informed the Swedish and Finnish 
Governments that they approved of their plan for the defence of the 
Aaland Islands. 

_ The Vélkischer Beobachter, referring to the expulsion of Nazis from 
England, declared that the groups of the Nazi Party there had operated in 
a manner to which it was impossible for the British Government to take 
exception. It therefore saw in the expulsions a surrender by the Govern- 
ment to Marxist, Liberal, and extreme Right agitation. 

[he paper’s London correspondent reported that the indignation 
among the Germans in England was “ terrific,’’ and that from all parts 
of the country came news of terrorist measures by high and subordinate 
authorities which aimed at destroying Deutschtum in England. 
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May 3.—The Government requested 6 British subjects living in 
Germany to leave the country by May 24. They included the chief 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph and some business men. 

An official statement in Berlin confirming the approval of the plan 
for fortifying the Aaland Islands added that “ the neutrality of Finland 
and Sweden in the case of any warlike development affecting the Baltic 
is a self-evident condition. It is equally self-evident that the German 
attitude to the League of Nations, which has been entrusted with certain 
tasks in the Aaland Agreement, undergoes no change.” 

It was understood that the Government had made approaches 
verbally to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia 
in connection with the offer in Herr Hitler’s speech. (With Lithuania 
a pact of non-aggression already existed.) 


May 4.—The Angriff published a dispatch from Warsaw reporting 
that M. Litvinoff had resigned after a bitter quarrel with Marshal 
Voroshiloff, who had declared that the Red Army was not prepared to 
fight for Poland, and who opposed, in common with the General Staff, 
“excessively far-reaching foreign obligations.” 

The News Agency announced that a non-aggression pact had been 
concluded with Latvia. 


May 5.—The Government received the Polish Government’s reply to 
the memorandum of April 28. This contested the grounds for Herr 
Hitler’s denunciation of the Pact of 1934 on several counts. The Pact 
was based on the Kellogg Treaty, by which aggression was absolutely 
renounced, and Germany, therefore, was not entitled to suppose that 
Poland intended to violate that basis of the Pact. 

Moreover, Germany had, since 1934, entered into military arrange- 
ments with other Powers far exceeding in scope the Anglo-Polish guarantee 
to which the Reich now objected—e.g. the agreement with Italy and the 
Treaty with Slovakia. Finally, the Anglo-Polish guarantee went no 
farther than the Franco-Polish alliance, the principles of which had been 
recognized by Germany. 

The substance of Col. Beck’s speech was repeated, and in particular 
the statement that the Polish Government knew nothing of the proposed 
guarantee of Slovakia by Germany, Poland, and Hungary, until it was 
mentioned by Herr Hitler in his speech. 

Moreover, since Germany had concluded a military agreement with 
Slovakia whereby parts of that country might be occupied by German 
troops, and since she had taken Slovakia under her protection, the Polish 
Government asked what purpose could, in any case, be served by guaran- 
tees from other Powers. 

After explaining the Franco-Polish Treaty, and mentioning the 
signature of the Pact of Paris (the Kellogg Treaty) by Germany, the 
Memorandum continued : 

“Tt results from this that the 1934 declaration would cease to bind 
Poland if Germany resorted to war in violation of the Pact of Paris. 
Polish obligations under the Polish-British Agreement would be appli- 
cable if German action menaced the independence of Britain, and con- 
sequently in that case the 1934 declaration and the Pact of Paris would 
cease to bind Poland in regard to Germany. 

“The German Government, by reproaching the Polish Government 
for guaranteeing the independence of Britain, and by regarding this as the 
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breaking by Poland of the 1934 Agreement, omits to take into account 
its own engagements in respect to Italy and Slovakia. 

‘The German guarantees to Slovakia do not exclude Poland, and 
even the mention in the guarantees of the establishment of garrisons and 
fortifications was directed principally against Poland. 

‘“As can be seen from the foregoing the German Government had 
no grounds to decide that the 1934 Agreement had lapsed. The Agree- 
ment had, moreover, been concluded for ten years without the right of 
denunciation during that period. 

‘“ Although the Polish Government does not agree with the Reich 
that the 1934 Agreement had been broken by Poland, it would neverthe- 
less be ready, if the German Government is willing, for German-Polish 
relations to be revised by agreements on a good neighbour basis, and would 
accept suggestions towards this end under the reserve that the principles 
mentioned at the beginning of this memorandum are observed.”’ 

Herr Hitler received the Papal Nuncio at Berchtesgaden. He also 
received Herr Greiser and Herr Forster. 

The Ambassador to Great Britain left Berlin to return to London. 

No report of Col. Beck’s speech appeared in the press until more than 
8 hours after its conclusion, and the version then printed omitted many 
passages, including the statement that the German Ambassador had 
ignored an invitation sent to him to visit the Polish Foreign Minister 
after the latter’s return from London. 

The Angriff stated that the German papers were not interested in the 
speech. 

The newspapers published articles attacking Poland with such 
headlines as “‘ Polish terrorist acts’’ ; ‘“‘ German houses attacked ”’ ; 
“Poles display blind lust of destruction,” and “‘ Germans insulted and 
maltreated.”’ 

May 6.—Herr von Ribbentrop at Milan. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

May 7.—Conclusion of military pact with Italy. (See Italy. External 
Affairs.) The official News Agency announced the conclusion of the 
pact, and added that all questions concerning the two countries had been 
discussed, not merely those of importance at the moment, but also matters 
which were of the greatest significance for the future policy of the Axis 
Powers. The latter aspect of the conversations was the most important. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung declared that M. Litvinoft’s resignation was 
extremely serious for the future of Anglo-French encirclement, and its 
probable meaning was that those in Russia concerned with the military 
burden resulting from it had called a halt to M. Litvinoff. 

Col. Beck’s speech was described in Berlin as “ superficially clever 
but fundamentally unwise,”’ and semi-official opinion was that he had 
become an instrument of Polish Chauvinism. He was attempting to 
make excuses to Germany for having allowed Poland to be drawn into 
the British policy of encirclement, and to explain to the Polish people the 
strange lapse in his foreign policy which led him to neglect the generous 
German offers. 

May 8.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, supporting the pact with 
Italy, said that the Western democracies could only understand the severe 
and laconic language of military alliances. Italy was now out of the 
191g front in a way which permitted no return. 
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The situation was now not unlike that of the years before 1914, and 
the paper later said : 

‘““ There is a German living space in Central Europe and an Italian 
living space in the Mediterranean. Complete agreement in all directions 
was reached at Milan, which can mean that the common interests of the 
two allies include their well-founded rights—7.e. for example, of Italy 
in the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, and those of Greater Germany 
within its sphere.” : 

May 9.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt, referring to statements in 
the House of Commons re Poland, represented Mr. Butler as saying that 
the British Government were ready to offer their services “‘ if mediation 
was regarded as desirable,’ and deciared that these words could be inter- 
preted only in one sense, 1.e. that Britain had decided to employ the 
same methods in the German-Polish dispute as in the Czecho-Slovak 
crisis. Thus Runciman was once more in sight. 

In May, 1938, Britain had engineered the partial mobilization of the 
Czecho-Slovak army in order to create a danger of war which she might 
turn to her own advantage. This time the guarantee to Poland was to 
serve the same purpose ; Polish resistance to German claims was being 
strengthened in order that Britain might later appear in the role of 
“honest broker.”’ 

Several papers reproduced Mr. Lloyd George’s assertions that Ger- 
many and Italy could put in the field a force twice as strong as the 
combined armies of England, France, and Poland, that France could 
spare only 150,000 men for an attack on Germany on Poland’s behalf, and 
that the limited measure of conscription introduced in England was 
“madness.” 

Herr von Ribbentrop’s article in the Popolo d'Italia. (See Italy. 
External Affairs.) 

May 10.—The official News Agency stated that excesses by Poland 
against German property and Germans in the streets of Upper Silesian 
towns and villages were becoming a permanent feature, and not a day 
passed without damage and ill-treatment. 

The press also accused the Poles of carrying out an economic and 
cultural boycott of Germans, and of exerting pressure on them to subscribe 
to the Polish war loan. 

May 11.—The National Zeitung declared that it saw no reason to 
argue with Mr. Chamberlain about the Danzig question. Danzig was a 
completely German town, and therefore had no connection with the 
problem of Polish sovereignty. 

“Tf Great Britain,” it said, ‘‘ wishes to interfere, the German Reich, 
conscious of its legal and military position, takes note of this fact in all 
tranquillity.”” It dismissed Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as mainly intended 
for home consumption, to quell the panic created by the “‘ war-mongers ” 
in Britain. 

It was understood that the Government had asked the Northern 
States for a reply to their offer of bilateral non-aggression pacts, and were 
informed that the replies were not yet ready. 

May 12.—-The News Agency announced the expulsion of the Cairo 
correspondent of the Vdlkischer Beobachter, and said the Egyptian 
Government had taken the step under British pressure. It had been 
ordered in accordance with the policy which led to the expulsion of a 
number of Germans from England, and the Agency added that “ in 
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retaliation for the inexplicable British attitude, Germany has expelled 
certain British subjects who have abused German hospitality.” 

The Agency also published a report from London on the Anglo- 
Turkish pact, stating that ‘‘ England’s pactomania continues to blossom,’ 
and a spokesman in Berlin told the foreign press that ““ We do not envy 
Turkey ; she has let herself be lured away from her traditional policy, 
which constituted no danger to her or anyone else, into the British 
encirclement ring. No good can come of it.” 

The National Zeitung complained that, after years of healthy foreign 
policy, Turkey had abandoned the path of neutrality and joined the 
British aggressive pact system, making herself a vassal of a policy the 
only aim of which could be collective war on behalf of Great Britain. 

It should not be imagined that the limitation of the pact to the 
Mediterranean would leave a less negative impression in Berlin than- 
as was also contemplated—full participation of Turkey in the British 
encirclement system. 

May 13.—Dr. Goebbels, in the Vdlkischer Beobachter, said that in 
their relations with Poland matters had now reached a deadlock because 
Poland did not want the question of Danzig and the Corridor solved. 
Instead, she had mobilized, and her press attacked Germany in a megalo- 
maniac fashion. These developments were regarded in the Reich with 
absolute calm. 

Let the Polish people look after their own affairs, he concluded, and 
nobody would try to prevent them doing so. ‘‘ At the moment we are 
not especially interested in the fact that Polish bayonets will point the 
way to them. We merely express the hope that the route pointed out 
to the Polish people by Polish bayonets will not extend in that direction 
which is drawn in in the new maps of Poland on sale in Warsaw, and 
which, the Polish press asserts, ends just outside the gates of Berlin. 
Because in that area we have already established our German bayonets 
as signposts. 4 

Field-Marshal Géring arrived in Berlin from his visits to Italy 
and the Mediterranean. 

May 14.—The press announced the signature of a protocol to the 
lrade Agreement with Rumania under which Germany undertook to 
assist in the building of roads through forest areas, light railways, and 
other means of transport. She would also deliver tractors, trucks, 
tools, etc., ard complete equipment for saw mills and cellulose factories. 

Rumania would export a larger quantity than hitherto of the types 
of wood Germany required. 

The Diplomatisch-politische Korrespondenz, referring to Turkey’s 
agreement with Great Britain, accused her of departing from the 
Montreux Treaty, which, it maintained, presupposed that her guardianship 
of the Dardanelles would be exercised in the interests of all States. 
She was no longer a neutral Power, but was bound to England; so 
England, it went on, “ has obtained by roundabout ways her old objective, 
which evaded her efforts even during the War . . . the possibility of 
using all Turkish harbours and refuges, but above all the Dardanelles, 
as a base of operations. 7 

The alliance was directed against Germany, since the Reich would 
automatically be involved in a Mediterranean war in which Italy was 

engaged. 
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The Vienna edition of the Vélkischer Beobachter announced that of 
180,000 Jews, by religion, resident in Austria before the Anschluss over 
100,000 had emigrated. 

An agreement was concluded with the South African Government, 
supplementary to the Payments Agreement, providing for the purchase 
of larger quantities of South African products, notably wool, chrome, 
skins, vanadium, and fruit. The total trade now provided for in the 
year was valued at £6,700,000, of which wool accounted for £4 million. 


Gibraltar 


May 2.—A barrier erected on the road to regular access to the 
fortress was removed, and reports were received that all the Spanish 
troops in the vicinity were being demobilized. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 2.—Mr. Chamberlain had a discussion with Lord Craigavon, 
who had come to London at his invitation, about the application to 
Northern Ireland of the Military Training Bill. (The Bil! proposed the 
extension of compulsory training to Northern Ireland only at discretion.) 

A statement was afterwards issued on Lord Craigavon’s behalf 
reading : “‘ Lord Craigavon referred to the resolution passed last year 
by both Houses of Parliament of Northern Ireland offering to place at the 
disposal of the Imperial Government the whole resources of Northern 
Ireland. He reiterated that offer to-day to Mr. Chamberlain and asked 
if he might be informed in what way Ulster could best serve the Mother 
Country. He said he left the decision in the hands of the Imperial 
Government.” 

May 3.—The Minister of Agriculture announced in Parliament that 
organizations were to be established to put into operation plans for 
expanding food production in case of war, and for providing the labour 
needed on the land. A Government subsidy of £2 would be paid for 
each acre of permanent grassland ploughed up before September 30 and 
brought into a condition of fertility. 

May 4.—Mr. Chamberlain, speaking on the Military Service Bill, 
maintained that the safeguards and limitations in it had gone a long 
way to remove the doubts and fears of those who had ‘always resisted 
conscription. Dealing with its clauses, he estimated that, allowing for 
deductions for various reasons, it would secure 200,000 recruits in 1939, 
and 800,000 altogether if it ran its full term of 3 years. 

He analysed the various categories of conscientious objectors and 
claimed that that class of exemptions had been dealt with in a very broad- 
minded way. The most extreme class, those who would do nothing 
even to aid or comfort their countrymen engaged in military operations 
were probably a small number ; it would be useless and exasperating to 
force them to act against their convictions. Others, though resolute 
against any connection with the military services, were anxious to bear 
sacrifices for the country. A third class, while not prepared to take life, 
were anxious to share in saving it, and would enter the R.A.M.C. or 
mine-sweeping service. A fourth class consisted of the shirkers. Local 
tribunals would divide them into these four classes. 
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Continuing, he said that pay and allowances were not in the Bill, 
but it had been decided that, as equality of service would be exacted, 
all the men called up would be paid alike during the initial 6 months, a 
shilling a day without stoppages. When the men passed to 3} years’ 
service with the Auxiliary Forces pay and allowances would be exactly 
the same as for men who had enlisted voluntarily. 

Allowances for dependents would be at the rate of 17s. a week for 
total dependency, and 12s. for partial. To remove the inequality which 
would otherwise exist the age at which family allowances would be paid 
to men in the Regular Army would be reduced to 20. 

Mr. Chamberlain then spoke of his conversation with Lord Craigavon, 
who, he said, had vehemently asserted the desire of Ulster to share all 
their burdens, but had added that nothing ought to stand in the way of 
the unity of the country. He had left the decision to the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Government had therefore decided to leave Northern Ireland 
out of the Bill; they were convinced that the spirit shown by Lord 
Craigavon would be found to provide from Northern Ireland no smaller a 
contribution than would be made under compulsion. Mr. Chamberlain 
then announced the formation of a Light Tank Unit in Ulster besides the 
existing voluntary corps. 

May 8.—The House of Commons passed the second reading of the 
Military Service Bill by 387 votes to 145. 

May 9.—The House of Commons gave an unopposed second reading 
to the Bill simplifying and quickening the procedure for calling up 
Reserve and Auxiliary forces, after the War Minister had explained that 
the existing method of mobilization was out-of-date and unsuited to a 
time when war might begin without warning. 

It was proposed to call up Reservists in batches, who would serve 
for3 months. The T.A. anti-aircraft units would be called up in rotation, 
so that no one man would be on service for more than a month, and a 
similar system would apply to the Auxiliary Air Force. 

As to the Reserve Fleet, the Intermediate Class would be called up 
in two batches for service not exceeding 3 months for each batch. 

May to.—A “ guillotine “’ resolution, placing a time limit for passing 
the remaining stages of the Military Training Bill, was passed in the 
Commons by 283 votes to 133. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 2.—It was learnt that the Government had asked g Germans 
to leave the country, including the London correspondent of the National 
Zeitung, the head of the Nazi organization in England and his assistant, 
the leader of the Labour Front, and the leaders of the Seamen’s Missions 
in London and Southampton. 

May 4.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that negotiations 
had been opened with the U.S. Government, at the latter’s suggestion, 
for the exchange of certain raw materials (tin and rubber) required as 
strategic reserves by the United States for other commodities of which 
America had surpluses and which would be a useful addition to Great 
Britain’s own stores against the contingency of war (cotton and wheat). 

_ He added that the Government fully shared the U.S. Government’s 
objections to attempts to substitute barter for ordinary trade processes, 
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but they agreed that in the existing special circumstances the exchange 

of materials which would not enter into normal commerce was not open 

to the same objections, provided world prices were not thereby increased. 
Lord Halifax received the Apostolic Delegate in London. 


May 5.—The Government’s reply to the proposals of the Soviet 
Government was transmitted to Moscow. 

Mr. Chamberlain stated in Parliament that discussions on the various 
proposals and counter-proposals which had been put forward were still 
proceeding with the Soviet Government and other interested Governments, 
and added, ‘‘ There has at no stage been any avoidable delay on the part 
of H.M. Government in pressing forward with those discussions. In 
particular, views on the Soviet proposals have been exchanged with the 
French Government. A communication was received yesterday on this 
subject from the French Government and it is hoped to be able to send a 
further expression of the Government’s views to Moscow in the very near 
future.” 

He confirmed that the representatives of the British and Soviet 
Governments were ‘“‘ in more or less constant negotiation ’’ on the terms 
that had been submitted to the British Government. They could not 
accept the view, which the Opposition appeared to take, that they should 
give up altogether their own opinions and accept without question the 
views of some other Government. ‘‘ We have to look after the interests 
of this country,” he said, ‘‘ and also to look at the probabilities of achieving 
success in the policy which we are following, I believe with the approval 
of hon. and right hon. members opposite. We have to take into con- 
sideration all the factors which bear upon this question.” 

He repeated, in reply to further questions, that there was no delay 
on the part of the Government in carrying on the discussions, and he had 
no reason to suppose that they would not arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. While the negotiations were still in progress it was not desirable 
to publish the stage at which they had arrived or the nature of the various 
proposals which were being put forward on one side or the other. 

To a Member who asked if it did not depend largely on the attitude 
of at least 4 different countries, and was not the Government in close 
contact with France, Poland, Rumania, and Greece, Mr. Chamberlain 
replied, ‘‘ Yes, that is quite correct, and I would add Turkey as well.” 

Mr. Butler, replying to a question whether the Government were 
prepared to take steps to promote arbitration on the “.grave problem ” 
of Danzig, said “ The status of Danzig is regulated by Treaty. The 
question of any change in that status is in practice a matter in the first 
instance for the parties most directly interested in the treaty settlement, 
and it is for them to agree upon the methods by which they should 
proceed. It has been repeatedly made clear that H.M. Government 
stand for the settlement of international differences by friendly negotia- 
tion, arbitration, or other peaceful means, and they are at all times 
ready to lend their good offices at the request of the interested parties.” 


May 8.—Replying to questions about Russia, Mr. Chamberlain said 
that a further expression of the Government’s views had been sent to 
Moscow, but he could not say more while diplomatic exchanges were 
proceeding. He repeated that it was the Government’s purpose to 
obtain the fullest co-operation with Russia in the policy they were 
pursuing, but he was not in a position to give an answer to the question 
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whether the Moscow proposals of April 16 remained unaffected by the 
disappearance of M. Litvinoff. 

He denied that there had been any dilatoriness in the methods of 
seeking collateral security. 

May 9.—M. Blum arrived in London on a private visit. 

May 10.—Mr. Chamberlain made a statement in Parliament on the 
proposals to Russia in which he began by saying that the report of these 
issued in Moscow the previous day seemed to be based on some mis- 
understanding. He made it clear that the Government had undertaken 
their new obligations in Eastern Europe without inviting the direct 
participation of the Soviet Government, in view of certain difficulties to 
which any such suggestion would inevitably have given rise. He 
went on :— 

“The Government accordingly suggested to the Soviet Government 
that they should make, on their own behalf, a declaration of similar effect 
to that already made by his Majesty’s Government, in the sense that, in 
the event of Great Britain and France being involved in hostilities in 
discharge of their own obligations thus accepted, the Soviet Government, 
on their side, would express their readiness also to lend assistance, if 
desired. Such a declaration, if the Soviet Government feel able to make 
it, seems to his Majesty’s Government to be in accord with the recent 
pronouncement of M. Stalin, that it is the policy of the Soviet Government 
to support countries which might be victims of aggression and which were 
prepared to defend their own independence. 

‘‘ Almost simultaneously the Soviet Government suggested a scheme 
at once more comprehensive and more rigid which, whatever other 
advantages it might present, must in the view of his Majesty’s Government 
inevitably raise the very difficulties which their own proposals had been 
designed to avoid. His Majesty’s Government accordingly pointed out 
to the Soviet Government the existence of these difficulties. At the same 
time they made certain modifications in their original proposals. In 
particular, they made it plain that it was no part of their intention that 
the Soviet Government should commit themselves to intervene, irres- 
pective of whether Great Britain and France had already, in discharge of 
their obligations, done so. His Majesty’s Government added that, if the 
Soviet Government wished to make their own intervention contingent 
on that of Great Britain and France, his Majesty’s Government for their 
part would have no objection.” 

Lord Halifax had seen M. Maisky the previous day, and the latter 
explained that the Soviet Government were “ still not clear whether 
under the proposal of H.M. Government circumstances might not arise 
in which the Soviet Government would be committed to intervention 
unsupported by H.M. Government or France. My noble friend assured 
the Ambassador that this was definitely not the intention of the proposal 
made by H.M. Government and that, if there were any room for doubt 
on this point, my noble friend anticipated that it could without difficulty 
be removed. He accordingly invited the Soviet Ambassador to place 
H.M. Government in possession of the precise grounds on which these 
doubts of his Government were based, if they still existed, and this the 
Soviet Ambassador readily agreed to do.” 

The Report of the British Guiana Refugee Commission was published 
by the Stationery Office, Cmd. 6014. It recommended an early trial of 
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settlements of 3 to 5 thousand carefully chosen young people, which 
would cost about £600,000. 

The territory offered was not an ideal place for refugees from middle 
European countries, and could not be considered suitable for immediate 
large-scale settlement, but undoubtedly possessed potential possibilities 
that would fully justify carrying out a trial settlement on a scale sub- 
stantial enough to make it possible to determine whether and how these 
possibilities could be realized. 

It was understood in London that the Government’s counter- 
proposals sent to Moscow on May 8 took the form of suggestions that, as 
M. Stalin had declared on March ro that the four major points of Soviet 
policy included “‘ support for peoples who had become victims of aggres- 
sion in their fight for independence,” they wondered whether the Soviet 
Government, of their own accord, could publicly declare that if Britain 
and France (who had already undertaken obligations towards certain 
Eastern European countries) were involved in war in fulfilment of their 
obligations, Soviet help would be immediately available, if desired, and 
would be given as arranged by agreement. 

There was, therefore, no question of Soviet help for Britain and 
France alone, and it was made clear that this help would only be expected 
were those two countries actually at war in fulfilment of their obligations. 

May 11.—The President of the Board of Trade stated in Parliament 
that the trade discussions with the Rumanian Government had been 
successfully concluded, and a protocol had been signed that day. It 
envisaged the formation of a trading organization, and outlined various 
amendments in the existing payments agreement. Free zones would be 
established for British trade interests in Rumanian ports. 

Further, it provided for guarantee facilities to the amount of {5 
million for the purchase of British goods, and the British Government 
would purchase 200,000 tons of wheat from the next Rumanian harvest, 
if available at world prices. 

Rumania would make sterling available for the transfer of sums due 
to British S.S. companies, and measures would be taken for the expansion 
of the oil industry, with most-favoured-nation treatment for companies 
in which there was a substantial British interest. 

Mr. Chamberlain received Dr. Weizmann, who was understood to 
have put forward the Jewish objections to the proposals made to both 
the Jews and the Arabs towards the end of the London conference. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in London on international relations. 
(See Special Note.) 

May 12.—The Protocol for the development of trade with Rumania 
was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 6108. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament ve Pact with Turkey. 
(See Special Note.) 

May 13.—M. Bonnet arrived in London, after addressing the 
Alliance Francaise at Southampton. 

May 15.—Replying to questions in Parliament Mr. Chamberlain 
said the Government were awaiting a further communication from the 
Soviet Government, and he could not at present amplify his statement 
of May 1o. The Foreign Secretary hoped to have an opportunity of 
pursuing the conversations with the Soviet representative at Geneva 

He was asked whether the Polish and Rumanian Governments had 
made formal objection to the conclusion of a pact between Britain and 
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Russia, and replied that their views had not been given formal shape, 
but their general attitude towards the negotiations with Moscow was 
known, both as a result of the visits of Col. Beck and M. Gafencu and 
through diplomatic channels. He added that: “ It would certainly be 
inappropriate to disclose the views which have been thus expressed, 
more particularly as the recent visit of the Russian Assistant Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs to Bucharest and Warsaw will have given an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of views between representatives of the Soviet 
Government and the Rumanian and Polish Governments.” 

The Government received a Note from the Soviet Government 
in reply to their counter-proposals. 


Greece 
May 13.—The British Trade Mission arrived in Athens from Bucarest. 


The Hatay 

May 9.—The President, speaking in Antioch, declared that the 
Hatay could no longer be separated from the Mother Country, and he 
looked forward to an early settlement of the country’s status. 


Hungary 

May 2.—The Pester Lloyd, referring to Count Teleki’s conversations 
in Berlin, said that between Germany and Hungary there were no dis- 
turbing questions to be settled. The visit was a case of friend seeking 
friend so as to examine the way at a vital moment, and determine what 
further steps were to be taken. 

Other papers wrote in a similar strain, and the Government organs 
drew attention to Count Teleki’s speech in Berlin in which he said the 
Government had formally decided to continue their policy of confident 
co-operation with the Axis Powers. 

May 3.—The Lower House passed the Anti-Jewish Bill, providing 
rigid restrictions for everyone of Jewish origin on a racial rather than 
religious basis. It aimed at preventing more than 6 per cent. of the 
personnel of any enterprise being Jews. (They formed 6 per cent. of 
the population.) Cultural and State institutions might contain no Jews, 
and only those Jews could vote who were born in Hungary, and whose 
parents or grand-parents lived in the country before 1867 and continued 
to do so. 

Count Teleki arrived back from Berlin, and, in a statement, said 
he had concluded no new agreement or treaty ; that was not necessary 
in view of the friendly relations existing between the two peoples. ‘‘ As 
a geographer,” he said, “‘ I noted how the German living-room borders on 
the Hungarian. We must cultivate our relations with the nation that 
is our neighbour.” 

May 4.—The Regent dissolved the Lower House by edict. The 
new Parliament was convened for June ro. 

The Foreign Minister, in his report to the Committees on Foreign 
Affairs of the two Houses of Parliament on his visit to Berlin, stated that 
the Axis Powers shared Hungary’s desire for peace. After their work 
of European reorganization they would not be responsible if the inter- 
national situation did not develop in accordance with geographical laws 
and the requirements of justice. 
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Hungary, in her own sphere, desired a reasonable understanding 
with Rumania and friendship with Yugoslavia, and she did not seek to 
separate those States from one another. Nor did she intend to demand 
things which could not be given under existing circumstances. 

May 13.—Terrorists who threw bombs at a crowd of Jews on 
February 3 in Budapest were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
the leader being given a life sentence. The Court stated that the Nazi 
movement in Hungary was a revolutionary activity aiming at the over- 
throw of the existing order by force. 

The Minister of the Interior, in a speech, declared that “ as long 
as Hungary exists I cannot conceive that it would tolerate a dictatorship, 
Parliamentarianism may have faults, but it is a vital part of Hungary’s 
tradition, and we must not give it up.” 

May 14.—The Foreign Minister declared that they would tolerate 
no rebellion, adding, ‘“‘ I do not mean merely acts found juridically illegal, 
but even a spiritual revolt against our community of interests.” 

Orders were issued to the press not to attack the Western Powers. 


Italy 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 9.—In a short speech to a parade of 20,000 men on the anniver- 
sary of the proclamation of the Empire, Signor Mussolini said “ the 
strength of our arms is undoubtedly great, but greater still is the deter- 
mination in our hearts, and when the hour strikes we shall prove it.”’ 

The ceremony was attended by General von Brauchitsch and the 
head of the Spanish military delegation. 

A meeting of the Senate was held later, at which the President 
addressed the Duce, saying that the moment was one in which it might 
be necessary for arms to take the place of the toga. He recalled all 
the great services Signor Mussolini had rendered to the nation, and 
went on: “‘ Not otherwise did Cesar, when he assumed the burden of 
power, devote his vigilant care to the needs of the people.” 

May 10.—The Under-Secretary for the Navy, speaking on the 
Estimates in the Chamber of Fascios, said they would soon have four 
35,000-ton battleships in service, four 26,000-ton reconstructed battleships, 
19 large and 12 smaller cruisers, 60 large destroyers, 70 torpedo boats 
and scouts, well over 100 submarines, and several flotillas of motor 
torpedo-boats. All vessels not of recent construction were excluded 
from this list, but they were kept in an efficient state. 

The increase in the Fleet recently decided on would include “ large 
cruisers with particular features, several squadrons of destroyers, 4 
conspicuous group of submarines, etc.”’ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 

May 2.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, declared that the “ grotesque 
threats "’ uttered by French political writers were digging deeper and 
deeper the trench which their policy had opened up between Italy and 
France. ‘‘ In case of war,” he said, ‘‘ whatever the result, France, with 
the loss of 2 million men and with all her nerve centres of life and work 
destroyed, would be lacking in man-power and strength to recover her 
lost Empire.” 
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May 3.—M. Gafencu left Rome, and told the press he had been 
happy to have been able to clear up Italo-Rumanian problems with 
the leaders of the Fascist Government, and referred to “‘ the complemen- 
tary economic interests ’’ of the two countries. 

Other papers expressed concern at the negotiations between Britain, 
France, and Russia, and one of them said “ the ugly face of Bolshevism 
is being allowed to obtrude itself again in Europe, thanks to Anglo-French 
diplomacy.” 

May 4.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that the Ribbentrop- 
Ciano meeting at Como had a double aim: First, to enable the two 
Ministers to compare notes on the information the two Governments 
had obtained during recent interviews with the Ministers of other States ; 
and secondly, to determine the attitude to be adopted by the Axis Powers 
towards the “‘ encirclement ”’ policy, being organized with the assistance 
of President Roosevelt. 

An official communiqué re M. Gafencu’s visit stated that the conver- 
sations developed in an atmosphere of friendly cordiality and with 
reciprocal satisfaction. 

May 6.—A special decree added 280 million lire to the Estimates, to 
cover the cost of the Albanian expedition. Herr von Ribbentrop arrived 
at Milan, and was met by Count Ciano. 

Informazione Diplomatica, after saying that “ hundreds of thousands 
of people had given Herr von Ribbentrop a very warm reception,”’ 
remarked that there was no lack of subjects to be examined, and went on, 
‘Many problems have been solved ; for many others a solution has still 
to be found. The general situation is fluid rather than dangerous, and 
awaits only to be crystallized in definite form so as to permit the European 


peoples tranquilly to resume their work. . . . While nothing sensational 
is going to happen the Axis will come out stronger than ever 
from the Milanese conversations. But above all it will again clearly 
appear that the Axis, though ready to defend itself against an attempt 
at encirclement, is an instrument of peace and not a factor of war.” 


May 7.—A communiqué was issued at Milan reading, “ In the con- 
versations which took place here between Count Ciano and Herr von 
Ribbentrop yesterday and to-day, a close examination was made of the 
present general political situation. The perfect identity of views of the 
two Governments was once more established, and it was decided finally 
to define in a formal manner the relations between the two States of the 
Axis in a political and military pact. In this way Italy and Germany 
intend efficaciously to contribute to and ensure the peace of Europe.” 

It was understéod in Rome that the Government had proposed the 
mediation of Italy between Germany and Poland. 

Signor Gayda, in the Voce d'Italia, said that the pact meant no 
change in the understanding between the two countries ; it was the reply 
of the Axis to the Franco-British attempt at encirclement. Italy and 
Germany were aiming at restoring the balance of power which the Im- 
perial democracies sought to break for their own advantage. As to 
Poland, he said : 

“ First, the problem of Danzig should be solved by a decision of the 
people of the City. Secondly, Poland should take the initiative of 
resuming contact with the Reich. We hope that Britain and France 
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will recognize in time their error and responsibility, and leave the choice 
to a free and reflected decision of Poland.”’ 

The Telegrafo stated that ‘‘ Italy and Germany recognize that each 
of the two has its sphere of interests, a zone in which to assert its special 
claims. For Italy it is the whole of the Mediterranean. For the Ger- 
mans it is the Baltic and Central European zone. Naturally, each of the 
two carries out the realization of its task in full autonomy, without the 
other being rigidly compelled to support the partner, but only to facilitate 
the way.” 

The solidarity was “‘ rigid and entire ’’’ only in case of an ideological 
war, in which case the two countries were resolved “‘ shoulder to shoulder 
and to the bitter end, because each knows that the defeat of the one would 
mean catastrophe to the other.” 

General von Brauchitsch arrived in Rome from Tripoli. 

May 8.—The Messaggero stated that the text of the pact with 
Germany would soon be drawn up and would probably be signed early 
in June. The decision to put their relations ‘‘ on the same basis as 
that on which those of the democracies have been for at least 4 years ” 
arose out of “‘ the implacable and feverish encirclement plan to which 
London and Paris have devoted themselves with so much zeal. The 
forming of this offensive bloc has inevitably led to the forming of a bloc 
by the threatened nations.”” The paper continued : 

“Italy with her Empire and the German Reich form together a 
body numbering over 150 million people, and to this formidable total 
must be added the populations of friendly countries. This shows the 
real weight of the new alliance.” 

Signor Gayda said that it was “a really crucial moment in the history 
of Europe and peace. To sum up, the much deplored policy of blocs is 
reappearing, but the responsibility lies wholly with Britain and France, 
who began it.” 

All that Germany and Italy had done was to re-establish the balance 
of power. Further, the alliance associated the initiatives of the two 
countries, but did not submerge them ; it associated their rights and 
positions, but did not overrule them. “ Italy and Germany,” he said, 
“‘ will develop their action on parallel lines, concentrically, but will not 
lose the freedom of their inspiration, and this applies as much to the 
general direction of their European policies as to their respective interests 
and claims.” 

May 9.—Field-Marshal Go6ring left San Remo for Spain. The 
Popolo d’Italia published an article. by Herr von Ribbentrop, who said 
of the military pact of Milan, ‘‘ I am convinced that Italy and Germany 
could not have given a better reply to what the Duce calls those halt- 
baked, degenerate democrats who are always afraid of aggression and 
see an aggressor in everybody. . . . There is nothing new in our military 
alliance, but for those half-baked, pettifogging, and carping jurists it 
is just as well that the ‘i’ should be dotted, so that they may know 
what our real relations are, and also know that their lies have no further 
scope.” 

He concluded, “‘ Let the democracies know that Mussolini and Hitler 
and their two peoples want peace, but if they will not leave us in peace 
let the democracies remember that Mussolini and Hitler, with their two 
peoples, will be invincible.” 
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May 10 —Prince Paul of Yugoslavia and the Foreign Minister 
arrived in Rome and were met by the King and Signor Mussolini. 

Marshal Balbo in Cairo. (See Egypt.) 

The Under-Secretary for Italian Africa, addressing the Chamber of 
Fascios on his Estimates, said that Italy controlled the whole of Ethiopia, 
materially and morally. There were small groups of hostile natives 
operating in Shoa and Amhara, but the mass of the natives was content 
under Italian rule. 

A normal economy in Ethiopia could not exist as long as the dues 
payable in the Suez Canal were so high, and as long as immense numbers 
of natives had to be employed on the roads and other public works. The 
amount of native labour was being steadily reduced and it would before 
very long cease to be a burden on the Budget. 

- May 11.—Marshal Balbo’s speech to the Italian colony in Cairo 
See Egypt.) 

May 12.—The Tribuna, referring to M. Daladier’s speech, said he 
had declared that neither force nor guile would have any effect against 
France. ‘‘ This is equivalent to saying that the French are terribly 
strong and terribly crafty. But there is one thing which represents a 
much more serious and dangerous threat to her security, and that is the 
cretinism of her Governments.” 

The Minister for Trade and Foreign Exchange, speaking in the 
Chamber, said Italy had been able to increase her exports in 1938, whereas 
every other important country had seen a decrease, and she had lowered 
her trade deficit by 2,781 million lire in a year. In 1938 it had fallen to 
less than 3,000 millions; this, however, was not enough, especially in 
view of the decline in the gold reserve of the Bank of Italy, due to the 
fact that Italy had to re-equip her industries, provide raw materials for 
her war industries, and pay large sums in gold for Suez Canal dues and 
railway charges at Jibuti. Further, receipts from shipping and tourist 
traffic had fallen considerably. 

During the first months of 1939 the adverse trade balance had been 
brought down to some 150 million lire a month. 

Trade, however, was not the only factor in their balance of payments. 
They had payments to make on foreign loans, freight and insurance 
charges, etc. ; while their own receipts from invisible exports had shrunk 
“ horribly.” 

May 13.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that the fact that Great 
Britain was providing a credit of £3 million to Turkey for fortifying the 
Dardanelles was fresh evidence of the Anglo-French encirclement policy, 
offensive in character and directed against Italy. 

The Stampa declared that the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
M. Daladier had had “ their magical effect of aggravating a situation 
which, under certain aspects, had grown clearer.”’ The vicious war 
psychosis seemed to have taken complete control of the two Prime 
Ministers. 

May 14.—The Voce d’Italia, referring to the Duce’s speech, said that 
solidarity among the nations had been broken up, and international 
justice appeared more remote and more menaced than ever. The imperial 
egoism of the rich democracies had reawakened ; they were now arming 
against the poor and hardworking nations in an effort to place them 
again under the command of the gold and guns in their service. They 
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were trying to construct the armed trench to enclose the Axis Powers 
and launch against them the final attack. “Italy,” it said, ‘‘ throws 
back that threat with firmness.”’ 


In a speech at Turin, Signor Mussolini recalled the successes 
ot the régime since his previous visit in 1932, declaring that the 
Italian people had fought and won in Africa against an enemy whom the 
military experts had declared to be unconquerable ; in Europe against 
the “ sanctionist ’’ coalition staged by the League, which was now dead 
and buried ; in Spain against “a Bolshevist democratic coalition.” 

Hundreds of millions of people all over the world were now asking 
whether there was to be peace or war, and he went on, “I reply that 
after a cold and dispassionate examination of the situation there are 
not in Europe at present problems so big and so active as to justify a 
war, which from a European conflict would naturally become universal. 
There are knotty problems in European politics, but there is no need to 
refer to the sword to undo them.” 

They must, however, be undone once and for all, because sometimes 
a hard reality was preferable to a prolonged uncertainty. This was the 
opinion of the Axis, which, by the alliance soon to be signed, had become 
an indivisible union of two States and two peoples. 

He went on to ridicule people who looked for a weakening of the 
Axis, declaring that his will was inflexible, and ‘‘ we shall march side by 
side with Germany, in order to give Europe that peace with justice which 
is deeply desired by all peoples.”’ 

They did not desire peace because their internal situation was 
catastrophic, as was well known, he remarked ironically, nor because they 
were afraid of war, and he reminded his audience that the history of 
Piedmont showed that it was not healthy to take a walk haughtily on 
Italian soil. He then asked whether the democracies were sincere in 
their professed desire for peace, the crowd shouting “‘ No, No ”’ in reply. 
As to his own answer : 

‘“T will confine myself,” he said, ‘‘ to saying that to judge from the 
facts there is reason to doubt it.”” The map had recently been changed in 
3 continents, and not a square metre belonging to the democracies had 
been touched. Why, then, were they so excited? They would have 
people believe that it was a question of moral scruples ; but did they not 
know how their own Empires had been built up and how they were 

maintained ? 

It was not a question of territory ; it was a system of pistols pointed 
at Germany and Italy, the system of Versailles, but this system had 
irrevocably collapsed, and an attempt was being made to substitute for 
it one of guarantees more or less unilateral. 

He concluded by declaring that one fact proved the democracies 
were not sincere in their devotion to peace ; they had begun a “ white war, 
a war of economics.’’ But this would not weaken Italy. Wars were 
won not only with gold but with will power and courage. The for- 
midable bloc of 150 million souls would not allow itself to be done down, 
and he went on to argue that they must arm more and more powerfully 
in order to protect their peace. He ended with the words, ‘‘ Whatever 
may happen I assure you that all our goals will be reached.” 

May 15.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, developed the views of the 
two “‘encircled’”’ countries referred to by Signor Mussolini by saying 
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that they heard of the open door waiting for the workers of the poorer 
countries in the territories of the great Empires, but actually this door 
was closed to them for racial reasons or through fear of irridentism. 

Above all, it did not solve the problem of their national dignity. 
A great nation could not abandon its citizens to slave labour in the service 
of foreign capital. 

There was also talk of the free exchange of raw materials, but it 
was not explained how the countries which were poor through lack of 
these very materials were to pay the Empires which possessed them. He 
summed up by asking : 

‘‘ What did the two great Imperial democracies give to Italy, which is 
hungering for territory on which her people may work, after the war she 
helped them to win, and after they had shared another colonial empire 
in addition to their own endless and unusable possessions ? ”’ 


Japan 

May 2.—The British Ambassador drew the attention of the Foreign 
Minister to the establishment of the Central China Communications Co., 
to take over the railways, etc., and pointed out that as a large amount of 
British capital was invested in them the British Government could not 
acquiesce in their acquisition by Japanese interests. 

May 3.—An aide-mémoire was handed to the British and U.S. 
Ambassadors pointing out the need of reforms in the administration of 
Shanghai. Instances of extravagance were cited, and it was stated that 
the existing franchise left the Japanese community greatly under- 
represented. 

The Note also referred to the “‘ rampancy of anti- Japanese terrorism 
in Shanghai,” and urged reforms, on the ground that under the antiquated 
Constitution the Municipal Council’s powers were not wide enough to 
cope with the present difficulties. 

May 4.—The Foreign Minister summoned the German and Italian 
Ambassadors to the Foreign Office and handed them Notes containing 
proposals for defensive agreements. 

May 5.—The Foreign Minister, addressing the International Affairs 
Association in Tokyo said, “‘ Japan’s relations with Germany and Italy 
are becoming stronger and stronger in the cultural and economic fields,” 
and went on to explain, however, that “the Imperial way’ was peculiar 
to Japan, and very different from either totalitarianism or democracy. 

He added that Japan was “‘ now considering devoting herself to the 
promotion of peace and prosperity in Asia along the lines of her indepen- 
dent policy, as well as the spirit of the Anti-Communist Pact, which will 
never make an enemy of any country.” 

In his press conference the Foreign Office spokesman said, “ Japan 
has her own independent foreign policy which, as enunciated by the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister from time to time, antagonises 
neither the democratic camp nor the totalitarian bloc.” 

The British Ambassador protested at the Foreign Office against 
the bombing of the Consulate-General at Chungking. 

__ May 8.—The Minister of War, asked about the Italo-German alliance, 
said “‘ The moral spirit which animated the conclusion of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact is very deep-rooted. If Germany and Italy, therefore, 
so desire it is not impossible that Japan may conclude a military agree- 
ment with the Axis Powers.”’ 
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The Foreign Office spokesman said it was the unchanged policy of 
Japan to strengthen the Pact, but he would not reply to a question 
whether that policy had any connection with a military agreement. 

Addressing the Conference of Governors the Foreign Minister said 
““ Japan cannot treat lightly an entente between Britain and Russia, even 
if it does not apply to the Far East.” 

He was also understood to have stated that Japan intended to 
strengthen the anti-Comintern Pact and “ cope with the tense inter- 

national situation from our own autonomous standpoint.’ He added that 
though rivalry between the Anglo-French and German-Italian groups 
was quite serious he could not imagine that it would become acutely 
aggravated at present. 

May 9.—The Foreign Vice-Minister received the French Ambassador, 
who protested against the damaging of the Consulate at Chungking. 

May 10.—The Kokumin Shimbun, believed to represent the Army's 
views, stated that Japan was not under the domination or vassalage of 
Germany or Italy, and she was therefore ready to welcome Britain if 
only Britain would abandon her self-imposed guardianship of the old 
order and co-operate in the construction of a new order. Japan’s new 
independent diplomacy dictated that she should co-operate with those 
foreign Powers which collaborated with her in constructing the new 
order in East Asia—her national aspiration. 

May 12.—The Kokumin, referring to the supply of material aid to 
China by Germany and Italy, stated that the “friendly sentiments 
towards the totalitarian States will rapidly disappear~’ if they persisted 
in their policy. 

Protests by British, French, and U.S. Governments against bombing 
of Chungking. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

The press was not informed of the French and U.S. protests and 
reports published described the interview which Mr. Grew had at the 
Foreign Office as an “‘ exchange of views on pending questions.” 


Latvia 

May 4.—Conclusion of Pact with Germany. (See Germany. External 
A ffairs.) 

May 8.—Following a meeting between the Foreign Minister and the 
Estonian Foreign Minister at Tallinn it was stated officially that the two 
Governments had agreed in principle to conclude a non-aggression pact, 
as Germany had suggested, but the negotiations with Germany had not 
yet taken on a concrete form. 


Libya 


May 2.—General von Brauchitsch arrived in Tripoli. 


Lithuania 

May 9.—General Rashtikis in Warsaw. (See Poland.) 

May 10.—It was understood in Kaunas that Germany had modified 
her economic demands and required that only 45 per cent. of the country’s 
trade should be with her, but that nearly all oversea trade should be direc- 
ted through Memel ; also that Lithuania should continue to be a customer 
of Memelland industry. 

In return, Germany promised Lithuania trade facilities and privileged 
tariff rates. 
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Northern Ireland 


May 2.—Lord Craigavon in London, and issue of statement re 
conversation with Mr. Chamberlain. (See Great Britain. Internal 
Affairs.) 


Norway 

May 1o.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement, said, ‘‘ We have 
told the world that we shall be neutral in case of war, and we must not 
give reason for suspicion that we intend to depart from this policy. We 
must not attach ourselves to one Great Power or another. When asked 
to sign a non-aggression treaty with one Great Power our first thought is 
that Norway has no need of such an agreement. We do not border on 
any Great Power and know that nobody plans to attack us. We also 
must consider if such an agreement may not give this Power special 
claims on us, or throw suspicion on our neutrality.” 


Palestine 


May 2.—Troops and police engaged armed bandits at Nazareth 
who were attempting to break into a British bank and drove them off. 
An Italian woman was wounded and an Arab woman killed by stray 
bullets. 

May 7.—The second-in-command to Abdel Razzik was reported to 
have turned to brigandage owing to the break up of the revolt and 
shortage of funds, which were no longer coming from Damascus or from 
Abdel Razzik. 

May 8.—-Other gang leaders were reported to have decided to return 
to Palestine from Syria and Transjordan in order to collect funds for 
themselves. Several villages were believed to have been victimized by 
one of the Husseini terrorists. 


Poland 


May 2.—It was understood in Warsaw that the Government were 
making three points in the attitude taken up towards the Danzig problem 
and the German proposals. (1) They had not been officially informed of 
the proposal for a new 25-year pact of non-aggression which Herr Hitler 
announced, nor of the proposed guarantee for Slovakia. (2) They could 
not agree to a German extraterritorial road through the Corridor. They 
had previously told Germany that they would allow the fullest Customs 
facilities for motorists on the lines to those given to railway passengers. 
(3) They wished for guarantees over Danzig ; e.g., that it should not be 
used as a fortified anti-Polish base. 

May 3.—Publication by the Osservatore Romano of article on the 
importance of the Danzig problem. (See Vatican City.) 

Kurjer Warszawski, in an article by General Sikorski, warned Ger- 
many that it was hopeless to think of frightening Poland, or to sow dis- 
cord between Poland, Britain, and France. He had recently had good 
opportunity of estimating the temper of France and Great Britain from 
first-hand contact. 

On the occasion of a parade of the forces in celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Constitution of 1791, the press emphasized that the country 
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was now united, with a strong army and its finances on a sound basis, 
The Army was not made for parades alone, and Germany must know this, 
lest she persist in her present policy leading to the mistake of 1914. 

May 5.—Col. Beck’s speech in the Seym on the international situa- 
tion. (See Special Note.) 

The Government’s reply to the German Memorandum of April 28. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Col. Beck, addressing a large crowd outside the Foreign Ministry 
who were acclaiming his speech, said “‘ The time has passed when foreign 
policy could be conducted by adroit diplomatic tricks. To-day it requires 
the firm backing of a firm people. In this House we need your support, 
and, believe me, with it my colleagues and I shall strive to carry out the 
policy you so strongly support.” 

The German Ambassador arrived back in Warsaw. 

May 6.—The subscription lists to the Air Defence Loan were closed, 
the amount offered being about 400 million zlotys (£16 million) the 
largest sum ever subscribed to an internal loan. 

Speaking in the Seym during the debate on a law to give the Govern- 
ment special powers during the recess, M. Skrypnik, the Ukrainian leader, 
declared that, as citizens of the Polish State, the Ukrainians recognized 
that it was their common duty to defend the State by their common 
efforts. 

The spokesmen for the Jews stated that they did not oppose the 
Government on this occasion because it was their duty to the State to 
support the measure and so express their loyalty. The law was passed 
unanimously. 

May 7.—The Gazeta Polska stated that ‘ Poland still believes that 
good-neighbourly relations with Germany, based on confidence and mutual! 
respect, will be possible for the benefit of the two countries and of Europe. 

. . An understanding about Danzig, if dictated by reason, will not be 
difficult to achieve.” 

May 9.—General Rashtikis, the C.-in-C. of the Lithuanian Army, 
arrived in Warsaw on a visit to Marshal Smigly-Rydz, and was enter- 
tained by President Moscicki. 

M. Potemkin also arrived in Warsaw, and was met by an official of 
the Foreign Office. Ina statement for the press made on his way from 
Bucarest he said his visit to Turkey and the Balkans had yielded positive 
results which improved the prospects of peace; he recognized Poland 
as an active influence in this direction. His talks in Turkey had been 
highly satisfactory, and he had left Rumania assured that Russia and a 
number of other States were directing their efforts to the same goal—the 
strengthening of the cause of peace. 

Much indignation was expressed by the press at the campaign alleged 
to be carried out against Poles in German Silesia and elsewhere, which 
included expulsions of Poles from East Prussia and the placing of their 
estates under German “ guardianship.” The Gazeta Polska published a 
list of names and places sent from Berlin in a semi-official telegram. 

May to.—-It was announced that the authorities had expelled 13 
Germans from the frontier zone of Posnan for “ spreading false rumours 
and adopting a disloyal attitude towards the State,’ and that at Lodz 
6 Germans had been sentenced to 2 months’ imprisonment for attempting 
illegally to cross the frontier in the Posnan district. 
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The Wieczor Warszawski, referring to German press attempts to 
separate Poland and Russia (The Borsen Zeitung had alleged that 
it was Poland which harboured plans to occupy the Ukraine and the 
Baltic States) described “‘ this intrigue ” as “‘ Germany’s last card.”’ 

Germany now looked on Poland as an obstacle between the Reich 
and the vast territories of Russia, and there was now a tendency in 

nilitary and political circles in Berlin to seek an understanding with 
Ri issia, and thereby isolate Poland. 

Referring to suggestions that a plebiscite should be held in Danzig 
the paper replied that a beginning should be made with a free plebiscite 
in Bohemia. For the Germans it was merely a question of Danzig, but 
for Poles it was a question of Poland herself. Therefore, if shots were 
fired in Danzig they would vibrate in the walls of Paris and London, just 
as shots in Gibraltar would be echoed in Warsaw. 

May 11.—All the Polish wireless stations broadcast a full translation 

f M. Daladier’s speech. 

\ Foreign Office spokesman, referring to M. Potemkin’s talks with 
Col. Beck, said “‘ both statesmen ascertained the friendly, but objective, 
ititude each nation bears towards the other. Poland learned that 
Russia fully understands the Polish attitude towards the negotiations 
between London and Moscow.” 

May 12.—Enquiries in Warsaw regarding German reports of ill- 
treatment of Germans in Silesia and Pomorze were understood to have 
failed to substantiate any of them. Several Germans in Pomorze had, 
however, been prosecuted for spreading false reports. 

Many cases of Polish citizens being oppressed in Germany were 
reported to Warsaw. 

The press, in welcoming the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
M. Daladier, said that the former had never before been so clear in his 
references to Danzig. M. Daladier was emphatic and unambiguous, and 
no one could doubt the firmness and plainness of the mutual obligations 
between the 3 countries. 

May 13.—The press reported that Herr Hess had arrived in Danzig 
the previous evening, and that preparations were being made there to 
hold a plebiscite or the question of return to the Reich. 

Dr. Goebbels’ article on Poland in the Vélkischer Beobachter. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

May 14.—The Minister for War left for Paris. 

May 15.—The press, referring to the S.S. parade and the Nazi Party 
meeting in Danzig, pointed out that no surprises were to be expected 
rs m there, as everybody knew what Poland’s reply would be. The 

ibvy Wieczor explained that in case of trouble the Polish Army could 
€ i get to Danzig before German troops, which would have to come 
from East Prussia, and from there not a single bridge crossed the Vistula 
to the Free City territory. The Polish hinterland had at its disposal 
railways and 7 roads leading right up to Danzig. 


Rumania 


May 4.—General Weygand arrived in Bucarest from Turkey. 

May 6.—M. Gafencu arrived back in Bucarest. 

May 8.—M. Potemkin arrived in Bucarest and discussed the situation 
with M. Gafencu. 
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Report ve offer of guarantee by the Soviet Government to the smaller 
States in Eastern Europe. (See U.S.S.R.) 

May 9.—The Prime Minister addressed the Renaissance Front and 
said elections for a “‘ totalitarian ’’ Assembly would be held on June 1 and 
2, under a new electoral law by which voting would be open to citizens 
of both sexes above the age of 30. 

The electoral body would be divided into 3 colleges : agricultural and 
manual labour ; industry and trade; and the professions. The ballot 
would be secret. 

May 11.—Statement in Parliament on British credit to Rumania. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 12.—Publication of terms of Agreement with Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 13.—A law was promulgated making all boys and girls from the 
age of 7 liable for national service, under the organization “ Sentinels of 
the Fatherland,” in case of mobilization. The order applied to members 
of the minorities. 

The official account of the incident in the Dobruja was that a band 
of highwaymen, mostly Bulgars, but with some Rumanians, had robbed 
the owner of an aircraft factory. They had been captured by the local 
gendarmes, but had tried to escape while being marched to Belitza, and 
their guard had been compelled to fire and had killed several, including 
one Rumanian. 

May 14.—Announcement of signature of protocol to the Trade 
Agreement with Germany. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Slovakia 
May 4.—The Slovak State was recognized by the British Government. 


South Africa 

May 7.—The German African Party in South-West Africa issued an 
appeal to German South Africans to keep a firm grip on freedom, stating 
that, “‘ Hitler does not want only South-West Africa. Only South 
Africa can revive the inflated German exchequer. Be sure that we 
should not fight the Hitler system if it brought blessings on our old 
home.”” (The party was composed of African-naturalized Germans, 
most of whom had fought for Germany in the War.) 

May 8.—Voluntary enrolment for the National Reserve began 
throughout the country. 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 2.—The Minister of Education was dismissed owing to a 
divergence of view with General Franco, and a, decree was issued de- 
priving him also of his titles of National Counsellor and member of the 
Political Board. 

May 7.—The Official Bulletin published an order for the disband- 
ment between May 8 and 15 of 3 classes belonging to the years 1927-29, 
applying to about 150,000 men aged 30-32. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


May 8.—A formal notification was sent to the Secretariat of Spain’s 
withdrawal from the League of Nations. 

May 9.—The press accused the League of stupidity and impotence, 
and complained that it had been used as a platform by Dr. Negrin and 
Senor del Vayo for their calumnies of the Nationalists. Spain, it was 
declared, as the champion of anti-Marxism, could not remain any longer 
in company of the League, considered as “‘ a branch office of Bolshevism.” 

Statement to the Paris press by the Ambassador to France re the 
Bérard-Jordana Agreement. (See France. External Affairs.) 

May 12.—General Franco reviewed his Air Force at the airport 
outside Madrid and decorated 30 German and Italian airmen. The 
review was led by the Reich Condor legion and Italy’s squadrons, the 
parade including 4,000 Germans and nearly 2,000 Italians. 


Sweden 

May 2.—The Foreign Office announced that the German Government 
had notified their approval of the plan to fortify certain of the Aaland 
Islands. 

May 9.—A meeting in Stockholm of the Foreign Ministers of Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and Finland issued a communiqué reading : 

‘The Northern Foreign Ministers . . . first noted that their 
countries maintain the declaration made after last year’s meeting at 
Oslo that the Northern countries, as hitherto, remain outside all groups 
of Powers that may be formed in Europe, and in the event of war will do 
everything to avoid being involved. On this basis they have now con- 
sidered the suitability of their countries, individually or collectively, 
being parties to a more or less extensive Non-Aggression Pact, and have 
exchanged information also on the points of view of the four Foreign 
Offices. 

‘The result of the discussions will be submitted to their respective 
countries. 

“The Foreign Ministers expressed the unanimous view that the 
international policy which their countries have logically taken up and 
intend to maintain excludes them from being the object of any political 
combination whatever of the Powers. 

‘They jointly welcome expressions from any other country of a desire 
to respect the Northern Countries’ integrity and independence. Cor- 
responding respect by the Northern Countries of other States is the 
obvious consequence of the whole policy of the Northern Countries. 

‘ After their discussions the Ministers are convinced that the reply 
which, in accordance with a decision to be made in each country, must 
be given to inquiries respecting their attitude to pacts of the kind now in 
question should on all sides strengthen faith in the impartial neutrality 
policy which the Northern Countries maintain in virtue of their right 
of self-determination.”’ 

May 15.—The Government’s measure for strengthening the country’s 
defences by prolonging the period of service from 200 to 340 days and 
also giving conscripts an extra month’s ‘‘ preparedness service ’’ was 
passed by both Houses of the Riksdag. 
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Syria and the Lebanon 


May 15.—The Syrian Cabinet resigned owing to difficulties jp 
adapting its programme to the policy of the French Government. 

The French High Commissioner broadcast a statement of policy 
in which he reaffirmed France’s intention of granting independence to 
Syria, and of ending the agreement which embodied the principles laid 
down by the 1936 Treaty. 

The Anglo-Turkish Agreement was welcomed with satisfaction and 
relief in Beirut. 


Turkey 

May 5.—M. Potemkin left Angora for Sofia on his way back to 
Moscow. 

May 7.—-An official communiqué stated that during the conversations 
M. Potemkin had had with Turkish statesmen the similarity of views of 
the two Governments had again been established, both on international 
questions and on questions of special interest to Russia and Turkey. 
It concluded : 

“The Soviet and Turkish Governments will pursue their respective 
and parallel efforts for the safeguarding of peace and security, and will 
continue to keep in constant touch with one another in order to exchange 
all political information bearing upon their common interests, as they 
have done during M. Potemkin’s stay in Angora.” 

May 9.—The Kamutay ratified a convention whereby Germany 
granted Turkey a credit of 150 million marks (nearly £13 million) for the 
purchase, before the end of 1941, of industrial products. 

May 12.—The Kamutay approved the Anglo-Turkish Pact unani- 
mously. 

The Prime Minister, addressing the House, said that, in the face 
of recent political developments, the Government had at first decided to 
remain neutral, but when events involved the Balkan Peninsula and raised 
the question of security in the Eastern Mediterranean they were faced 
with a situation pregnant with danger which made it impossible for them 
to remain neutral. 

It was their conviction that any attempt to interfere with equal 
freedom for everyone in the Mediterranean would endanger Turkish 
security ; and “ believing that this danger now exists, we have made up 
our minds to co-operate and, if necessary, to fight with those equally 
anxious to preserve peace.” 

After reading the Agreement to the House, he emphasized that 
Turkey was not threatening or attempting to encircle anybody, but she 
would try to prevent any further encroachment on the rights of others. 

The former Ambassador in London, who also spoke, said an eartli- 
quake had shaken the foundations of peace and security. One country 
had been wiped off the map in 24 hours. Rumania had been the object 
of a veiled ultimatum, and a small Balkan State had lost its independence 
at the hands of a Great Power which already possessed islands close to 
Turkey’s shores, and had concentrated war material there. Treaties and 
solemn pledges had been violated. 

Turkish forces, combined with those of Great Britain, would, how- 
ever, be able to repulse any danger. 
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Statement in Parliament by Mr. Chamberlain. (See Special Note.) 

May 14.—The press welcomed the Agreement with Great Britain, 
pointing out, among other considerations, that Turkey was not an 
artificial country created by diplomats at a conference, and she could not 
accept the “living-room” argument with which great Powers cloaked 
their ambitions ; still less could she admit that the Balkans be used 
to satisfy such ambitions. 

The Tan hoped that the Agreement would be followed by others 
in the same spirit, and the official Ulus wrote that the British and Turkish 
peoples had undertaken new duties and responsibilities for a noble ideal : 
the maintenance of peace. 

May 15.—Russian comment on the conclusion of the Agreement 
with Great Britain. (See U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.A. 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3.—The Secretary of State received from the Rumanian 
Minister a Note offering settlement of Rumania’s war debt of some 
$64 million. 

May 4.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve negotiations for barter of 
raw materials. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 15.—Mr. Hull announced that in reply to the recent protest 
by the U.S. Ambassador re the raid on Chungking, the Japanese Govern- 
ment had promised that their airmen would take all possible precautions 
to avoid injuring non-combatants. 


U.S.S.R. 

May 3.—An official communiqué announced that M. Litvinoff had 
been released from the office of Foreign Commissar at his own request. 
His duties were temporarily assumed by M. Molotoff, the Premier. 

May 4.—The abolition was announced of the censorship of the press 
messages of foreign correspondents, which had been in force since 1917. 

The Moscow wireless announced that the change in Foreign Ministers 
meant no change in policy, and that M. Molotoff would carry on the 
policy of Western security that for years had been M. Litvinofi’s expressed 
aim. 

May 7.—A report was current, but was not confirmed by officials in 
Moscow, that the Government had told “the Great Powers” that 
Russia would send her troops into Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
immediately to protect her own position, in the event of a German-Polish 
clash. (The report was understood to have come from Washington.) 
May 8.—Reports from Bucarest stated that the Soviet Government, 
had offered all'the smaller States in Eastern Europe defensive guarantees 
on the lines of those given by Britain and France to Rumania and Greece. 

May 9.—The Tass Agency issued a statement giving the main points 
of the British proposals made in reply to the Soviet Note of April 16. 
It began by referring to London reports according to which the essential 
points of the British proposals were : 

(1) Russia would guarantee separately each of her neighbour 
countries. (2) Britain would be pledged to assist Russia if the latter 
became involved in a war as a result of fulfilment of guarantees. 
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The statement added, “‘ This version does not entirely correspond with 
the truth. Actually the Soviet Government received on May 8 certain 
counter-proposals of the British Government, in which the French 
Government concurs. 

“‘ In these proposals it is not said that the Soviet Government should 
guarantee each neighbouring country of the U.S.S.R. separately. It is 
said that the Soviet Government should give immediate assistance to 
Britain and France in case the latter are involved in military operations in 
connection with engagements assumed with regard to Poland and 
Rumania. 

“In the British Government’s ‘ counter-proposals,’ however, nothing 
is said regarding any assistance which the Soviet Union should on the 
basis of reciprocity receive from France and Great Britain if the Soviet 
Union were likewise drawn into military operations in fulfilment of 
obligations it undertakes with respect to some of the other States of 
Eastern Europe.” 

May 10.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve the negotiations. (See 
Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

May 11.—Izvestia, in a leading article, said it was a complete mistake 
to hold that the German denunciation of the agreements with Britain 
and Poland and the conclusion of the German-Italian alliance had not 
changed the situation for the worse. There was now no chance of Rome 
standing apart from Berlin. 

Turning to the report that Russia demanded an aggressive military 
alliance with Britain and France, which it said was a “ slanderous 
rumour,’ it said that if those two countries really wished to set up a 
barrier to aggression they must form a united pact of mutual assistance, 
if possible between the 4 chief Powers in Europe, Britain, France, the 
U.S.S.R., and Poland, or at least the first three, by which they would 
guarantee other Powers in Central Europe which were under menace of 
aggression. 

“This clear, defensive, peaceful policy of the U.S.S.R.,” it said, 
“did not meet with the approval of Britain and France, who put forward 
counter-proposals. Britain passes over the question of a triple pact of 
mutual assistance, and considers that the Soviet Union should render 
immediate assistance to Britain and France should they be involved in 
war in fulfilment of their obligations in Eastern Europe, but makes no 
mention of any assistance the U.S.S.R. would receive should it be involved 
in hostilities owing to its guarantee to States in Eastern Europe.” 

The U.S.S.R. thus considered that it was placed in an unequal 
position as regards security, but with equal liability ; moreover, though 
it would have to bear the brunt of resistance to aggression any decision 
as to the time that such resistance should be made would be left to Britain 
and France. 

The paper then contested the British argument that Russia’s Western 
frontier was already virtually guaranteed by Britain and France, since 
the part opposite the Baltic States was not so guaranteed. Britain and 
France had really only guaranteed their own interests. In conclusion, it 
remarked that Mr. Chamberlain had spoken on May 10 of co-operation 
and alliance with the U.S.S.R., but co-operation presupposed reciprocity 
as a natural basis. 
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It also declared that M. Molotoff, so far from taking less interest in 
European disputes, intended to pursue more actively than M. Litvinoff 
the creation of a defensive association of the peaceful States. 

May 15.—The Prime Minister handed to the British Ambassador 
the Government’s reply to the British counter-proposals. 

Izvestia welcomed the Anglo-Turkish Agreement as “one of the 
links in that chain which is the only sure means of preventing the ex- 
tension of aggression to new parts of Europe.’’ All sincere partisans of 
peace in all countries would value the conclusion of the Agreement as 
an investment in the cause of strengthening universal peace. 

It emphasized Russia’s close friendship with Turkey, a friendship 
which did not represent an empty political fiction, but was a fact having 
origins in the most important events, dating from when the new régimes 
were set up in the two countries. 


Vatican City 

May 3.—The Osservatore Romano, in an article dated from Warsaw, 
pointed out that the Danzig dispute was not merely a question of the 
return of a predominantly German city, but that it raised the whole 
question of the balance of power in Europe. 

The control of the mouths of the Vistula had always meant the 
control of Poland and with it the control of the whole of Eastern Europe 
from north to south. With Danzig in German hands Poland would be 
as much under German control as Bohemia or Slovakia. Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and the whole of the Balkans would follow the same fate. 

The fact that Italy constituted the other end of the Axis, it went on, 
did not eliminate the question of the balance of power from German- 
Italian relations. Any predominance, any hegemony was a danger to 
friends as well as toenemies. The prevention of any sort of disproportion 
between the two parties was the very condition and purpose of friendship 
and collaboration. Germany, it concluded, had in the past had con- 
siderable experience of coalitions, and must know that no hegemony in 
Europe could exist without giving rise to a coalition against it. 

May 7.—The Pope broadcast a message to the Eucharistic Congress 
at Algiers in which he said that the longing for peace united them, and 
went on, ‘‘ We wish to consecrate entirely this month of May to universal 
prayer . . . for the boon of peace . . . the peace promised to men of 
good-will, peace in the souls of men confused by the siren-calls of false 
doctrines, peace between nations trembling in never-ending anxiety.” 

May g.—It was reported that the Pope had set on foot conver- 
sations aimed at settling the differences between Italy and France. 

May 12.—The Pope received the Prince Regent of Yugoslavia and 
his consort. 


Yugoslavia 

May 2.—A contract with the Skoda works was reported to have 
been signed involving a 10-year credit for the purchase of arms. 

May 5.—M. Gafencu arrived in Belgrade and was entertained by the 
Prince Regent. 

The Croat Peasant organ Hrvatski Dnevnik was confiscated for 
publishing the text of a letter to the Prime Minister from Dr. Machek’s 
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deputy, which was reported to read, “I have to inform you that Dr, 
Machek has taken note of the fact that the Council of Regency has 
rejected the agreement concluded on April 27 between himself and 
yourself as Prime Minister and as mandatory of the Crown.” 

An official statement was issued saying that the Prime Minister, 
asked whether the negotiations had broken down, had replied, “ In the 
course of the negotiations . . . the proposals of each side were formu- 
lated. They are still being examined.”’ 

May 6.—Dr. Machek issued a statement declaring the Premier's 
statement to be inaccurate. On April 27 they had agreed together on 
the text, which had, of course, to be approved by the Council of Regency. 
Dr. Machek’s deputy had gone to Belgrade to bring back a definite 
answer. Instead he brought certain new suggestions, “‘ so that it was 
obvious that I had to recognize that the Council of Regency had not 
accepted the agreement.”’ 

This statement was suppressed by the authorities, and the Prince 
Regent was reported to have sent a personal message to Dr. Machek 
saying that the April 27 agreement was accepted in principle, though 
certain points needed clearing up. 

May 8.—The Prince Regent left Belgrade on a State visit to Rome, 
accompanied by the Foreign Minister. 

The ‘‘ Croatian National Assembly ” met at Zagreb, and passed a 
resolution stating that the Croat question must be settled by recognition 
of the legitimate Croat demands and in accord with the Serbian people. 
It gave full support to Dr. Machek. 

It also pointed out that the Croat nation had been unjustly excluded 
from all international co-operation, though the organization of peace 
in Central and South-Eastern Europe was impossible until the Croat 


nation was able to take part in international affairs and take a share of 
responsibility for the solution of international questions. (The Assembly 
consisted of all candidates who gained a majority in the Croatian districts 
in the last general election, but under the electoral law were not returned). 

May 14.—The Government were reported to have made enquiries 
of the Turkish Government regarding the Agreement with Great Britain, 
and as to its possible repercussions on the Balkan Entente. 
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